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“I commend you very 
highly for your 
masterpiece,” 


wrote MONSIGNOR 
FULTON J. SHEEN 


LOUIS de WOHL 


author of 


The Quiet 
Light 


* This fascinating novel is based 
on the life and times of St. Thomas 
Aquinas in the colorful, turbulent 
thirteenth century in Italy. 


* Its theme was suggested by His 
Holiness Pope Pius XII in a per- 
sonal audience granted to the 
author in 1948. At a second audi- 
ence recently accorded by the Pope 
to Mr. de Wohl he received the 
Apostolic Blessing for the com- 
pleted book, which he presented to 
the Holy Father at that time. 


*® Here are excitement, inspira- 
tion, the clash of arms, romance, 
the winning personality of a mild 
but mighty Saint in a novel that is 
“the best work of fiction I read 
since Werfel’s ‘Song of Berna- 
dette.’””— Father Reginald M. 
Coffey, O.P. 


A Catholic Book Club and Catholic 
Literary Foundation Selection 





At all bookstores © $3.00 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 














MISSION to the POOREST 
by Jacques Loew, O.P. 


Another installment in the great story of the 
priest-workmen who are laboring so heroically 
to bring the Faith back to the poor of France. 
Father Loew, a trained sociologist, works in 
about the toughest spot imaginable — the 
slums around the docks in Marseilles. His book 
gives one a much greater sense of solid achieve- 
ment than any that have gone before: the dif- 
ference is that he works as one of a community 
of four priests (a Dominican, two seculars and 
a Jesuit) who are running a missionary parish: 
two work to support all four. Ready. $3. 


THE BREAKING OF BREAD 
by John Coventry, S.J. 
With photographs by John Gillick, S.J. 


The first part of this book is about the history 
of the Mass, the second a commentary on each 
prayer in the Ordinary. Father Gillick’s sixty- 
four photographs show him to be an artist. 
He says he planned them to try to illustrate 
what most people never see — “just what the 
priest is doing, especially when the congrega- 
tion can only see his back.” Ready. $3. 


PILGRIMS OF THE NIGHT 
by Monsignor Edward E. Swanstrom 
Iilustrated with photographs 


The story of the “Expellees” — those people 
of German descent, born outside Germany, 
whom we sent into Germany after the war. 
Many of them died on the journey, many more 
have died since, the lucky ones live four 
families to a room, with starvation held off by 
the help of Catholic War Relief (of which the 
author is head) and other relief agencies. 
There are twelve million Expellees, about half 
of them Catholics, with bishops and priests 
among them, and a great many children. As 
Msgr. Swanstrom points out, it’s about time 
we did some large-scale worrying about what 
is to be done about them. Ready. $2.50. 


The September Trumpet, containing our Fall 
list will be ready shortly —if you would like 
one write to Gloria MacGill. 


Order books from your bookstore or from us 
SHEED & WARD NEW YORK 3 
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TU Tel the Wold... 





TWO KINDS OF NUNS 
EDITOR: 


I have always considered THE CATHOLIC 
WoRLD a magazine of very high caliber, one 
of which Catholics could be justly proud. The 
deep scholarship and challenging stimulation 
of its articles have ever been a delight to 
thinking minds. 

This month, however, brought a real dis- 
appointment. The article, “I Didn’t Leap 
Over the Wall,” in the July issue, was cer- 
tainly not the type one expects to find in such 
a splendid journal. The article has no point 
whatsoever, no “raison d’étre.”’ 

It seems incredible that anyone, particular- 
ly a person who has enjoyed the privilege of 
religious life for eighteen years, could resort 
to such levity in speaking of that life. There 
is certainly no humor in the article, for flip- 
pancy from the pen of a nun is entirely out of 
character. Such an article can provoke only 
a questioning surprise among those outside 
the religious life and a keen disappointment 
among those within. A Faithful Reader 

San Francisco, Calif. 


EDITOR: 


The article, “I Didn’t Leap Over the Wall,” 
by Sister Disgusta, deserves special mention. 
We hope that Readers Digest will be broad- 
minded enough to publish a portion of it. 
The book by Monica Baldwin is worthy of 
every bit of satire which Sister used. And 
by way of this little note I also wish to compli- 
ment Sister on her enjoyable article. I had 
one of our Sisters read it at recreation and 
we all thought it excellent. 

One of the things which disturbs me is that 
Catholic reviewers such as Father Kennedy 
could look on such a book as J Leap Over the 
Wall and comment on it so favorably. The 
bok is doing untold harm and one of the 
Catholic booksellers whom I know says she 
wishes the book had never been published. 


Mother Mary Elizabeth, D.C., Prioress 
Carmel of St. Joseph 
Long Beach, Calif. 


EDITOR: 


_ Thanks for vouching for the respecta- 
bility of Sister Disgusta—apart from the fact 
that she wrote “I Didn’t Leap Over the Wall” 
for your July, 1950, issue, she probably de- 
serves respect. 

Some dullard has classed the pun the low- 
‘st form of wit. My vote goes to sarcasm, 


and when award for the most uncharitable 
and consequently un-Christian bit of writing 
is made, Sister Disgusta will win in a breeze. 
The lady who did “leap over the wall” was 
at least indirectly begging us Christians for 
a little of the charity and understanding 
which made and makes Christ so lovable. It’s 
a. shame that you gave space to Sister Dis- 
gusta so soon after winning the Catholic Press 
Award for 1950. People trying to derive in- 
spiration from “the best Catholic magazine 
in the United States” are revolted at finding 
rotten apples in the barrel. (N.B.: I am a 
Bachelor in Fine Arts.) 


Rev. William Anderson 
Wabasha, Ind. 


EDITOR: 


Some months ago I read Miss Monica Bald- 
win’s I Leap Over the Wall. This interesting 
story of a woman’s life in and out of the con- 
vent left me quite perplexed. I assumed that 
Miss Baldwin, like most of us, now has a liv- 
ing to earn and so wrote a book. 

I am an old admirer of THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD, and when I opened the July issue and 
found an article by Sister Disgusta, who 
didn’t take any walls in her stride, but with 
pure “spoof” gave us a picture of the healthy- 
minded women who work so ardently for God 
and us in our convents, I was delighted and 
not a little amazed to find that the C. W. was 
willing “to let down its hair” and give Sister 
Disgusta’s charming little comedy a break. 


Jean MacBeth 
New York, N.Y. 





Ill 
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EDITOR: 

I enjoyed Sister Disgusta’s “I Didn’t Leap 
Over the Wall” in the July issue of THE 
CATHOLIC WoRLD. It was good satire in the 
mock-epic tradition, from its inclusion in your 
table of contents under “Story” to its final 
pungent innuendo,—“but to anyone who takes 
a look at her wall and gets to feeling like 
a klipspringer, I can only say as the Irish 
do—you just go right ahead dearie, and it’s 
many a dry eye will follow ye.” 

I had read with interest the object of Sister 
Disgusta’s satire, Monica Baldwin’s I Leap 
Over the Wall, and hence Byron’s pert and 
pertinent English Bards and Scotch Reviewers 
popped into my mind as I read “I Didn’t 
Leap Over the Wall” because of the unerring 
and deadly accuracy with which Sister Dis- 
gusta hit the literary and psychological weak 
points in Monica Baldwin’s book. 

May I add that the editorial note vouching 
for Sr. D’s authenticity and respectability was 
rather a “carrying coals to Newcastle” kind 
of thing once we had read the story. Only 
a dyed-in-the-wool veteran could have done 
it with that light, sure touch. 


Sister Teresa Marie 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


“PETER THE GREAT: STALIN’S GHOST” 


Letters were received from Senator Tom 
Connally, ex-Secretary Nicolson of the Brit- 
ish Diplomatic Service and from the Honor- 
able Secretary to Winston Churchill, all stat- 
ing that Mr. Pinci’s article in the July issue 
was read with interest. Below is a letter from 
Senator Robert Taft: 


DeaR MR. PINCI: 


I have read with interest your article “Peter 
the Great: Stalin’s Ghost.” The parallel be- 
tween Tzarist Russia and the Soviet is very 
interesting and compelling. Of course So- 
viet Russia is much more dangerous because 
of the fanatical development of the philos- 
ophy of Marxism. I am still hoping that the 
Soviet will be inspired by the same unwilling- 
ness to enter into a direct, aggressive major 
war which characterized the Russians of the 
nineteenth century. 


Robert A. Taft 


United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 


MANDATE FROM THE PEOPLE? 
EDITOR: 

The awakening of the lay soldiers has given 
them a great desire to rout the sleeping offi- 
cers into action. Most recent of several in- 
stances is Sally Whelan Cassidy’s July article. 
Maybe we need some lay sermons at our an- 
nual retreats. I’m not being sarcastic. The 
lady is impressive in her obvious sincerity. 
And I’m not being patronizing. 

But, let’s grant, reluctantly and contritely, 
that we are guilty of her long list of omis- 
sions, misconceptions of duty and miscar- 
riages of divine plans; that we are failing to 
mobilize the lay forces at our command as 
widely and effectively as we might, a simple 
priest may be tempted to ask: Are we, like 
Mr. Truman, to get our mandate from the 
people? And will it help a bad situation to 
indulge in hysterical generalizations, such as 
saying that lay people are always treated 
like babies and never urged to practice the 
positive virtues of their faith? 

And does Miss Cassidy assume that all of 
our people are as eager and zealous as her- 
self? I’ve been trying for years to persuade 
mine to read “the best Catholic magazine in 
the United States” as of 1950 A.D. 


Rev. Leo A. Pursley 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


BE AVAILABLE! 
EDITOR: 

The seminarians to whom Miss Sally Cas- 
sidy spoke were fortunate to hear her com- 
ments. I refer to the talk given “last year” 
of which “The Catholic Revival” (CATHOLIC 
WORLD, July, 1950) is “the gist.” 

Her points are practical. The concrete 
facts, viz., “more than one-minute confessions” 
(although on Christmas Eve, and the eve of 
Mother’s Day, we confessors have the prob- 
lem of crowds and time), the reminder that 
the Sunday sermon is “the only teaching a lot 
of us have time for all week,” and her subtle 
handling of the tendency to ballyhoo, are all 
points which her listeners will do well to re- 
flect upon. 

“Be available” she has suggested! Yes, it 
pays dividends in converts, better instructed 
Catholics, and lessens prejudice in those who 
do not immediately take instructions. .. . 

Rev. Daniel F. Dunn 
Dorchester, Mass. 


We urge our correspondents to make their letters as short as possible. Communications 


of 250 words or less are preferred. 


IV 
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I Know Where I’m Going 


A YEAR ago I saw a delightful 
movie called I Know Where I’m Go- 
ing. As I read the latest news- 
papers and periodicals with their 
multitudinous expressions of opin- 
ion, I seem to be looking upon “a 
field full of folk” as in Piers Plow- 
man and everyone appears to be 
walking around in a daze. It is the 
golden era of free speech but no 
one seems to know where he is 
going. 

There is the whole Korean affair, 
for instance. A line was drawn at 
the 38th parallel to divide the North 
from the South be- 
cause one fine day 
several one-star gen- 
erals in the Penta- 
gon decided that Korea had to be 
divided. It had to be done by 4 Pp. M. 
and it was done, against the opposi- 
tion of a colonel who had Far East- 
ern experience. I wonder if those 
generals ever took time out to won- 
der just where they were going, 
what was the ultimate goal toward 
which this division was a forward 
step. 

Too much perhaps has already 
been said about the higgledy-pig- 


Pentagon 
Surgery 


gledy policy of our State Depart- 
ment. Certainly they did not know 
where they were going. Most of 
us can remember back to that im- 
mortal day when Dean Acheson 
was asked why we maintain a dip- 
lomatic representative at Moscow 
but not at Madrid and he re- 
plied that Spain has no habeas 


corpus. About as 

irrelevant as to say No 
that there are no Habeas 
automats in Af- Corpus 


ghanistan because 

of a lack of corpus delicti. Floun- 
dering in a puddle of verbosity, 
our diplomats pursued their aim- 
less policy until Mr. Truman felt 
he had enough of their shenanigans 
and called out the troops. 


Now the State Department has 
about-faced and is pouring cruel 
vituperation on the “noble pro- 
gressives” in Asia whom it once be- 
friended. But yet even today we 
can’t be sure that the men in high- 
er brackets really know where they 
are going. What are our aims, 
what is our over-all plan for the 
nations of the East? These are 
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questions that are neatly side- 
stepped in Washington today. No 
one seems to know where our troops 
are going when they start the in- 
evitable recapturing of lost ground 
in Korea: are they going to stop 
at the 38th parallel? As for large- 
scale programs of military and 
other aid for the Asiatic East, they 
are still unborn. If you ask one 
of the Washington experts just 
what we are planning to bring to 
the East, he will probably answer 
you in a sluice of verbiage about 

democracy. 
But democracy cannot be a goal. 
It’s only a way of life, a condition 
in which certain 


A Rope fundamental rights 
for are recognized. Mis- 
Hanging used, democracy can 


become a rope with 
which you hang yourself. We can- 
not count on every nation to use 
democracy properly any more than 
we can count on every nation to 
make a right use of scientific and 
technological tools. The question 
then is: where are we going in the 
East? What are we going to give 
to the Asiatics? 

The American way of life — of 
course. The politicians usually 
smack their lips over the phrase: 
“We shall bring the American way 
of life to oppressed peoples every- 
where.” I wonder what it means. 
I venture to say that the average 
American (and the average Ameri- 
can is not a church-goer), would 
say it means three square meals a 
day. 


Now it is true that the basic 
problem in the East is the problem 
of starvation. But it is also still 
very true that man cannot live on 
bread alone. Too many Americans 
think that bread will silence the 
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cry of the heart’s pain. It is not 
nearly so important as we think. 
Barbara Ward, foreign editor of the 
London Economist, writes in The 


New York Times Sunday magazine 


section (July 30th) that the Rus- 
sians have left the “economic” be- 
hind and are laying chief stress on 
their appeal to the hearts of the 


people. While we 
are still bragging Barbara 
about the produc- Ward 


tivity of American 

capitalism, the Russians are using 
a far more stirring and satisfying 
argument. Listen to this rhapsody 
from a Soviet radio station: “Spring 
has come. It has come here, it has 
come in China, in the new streets 
of Warsaw, in Prague, in the gar- 
dens of Bucharest, in the villages 
of Bulgaria. The banner of victory 
flies over us. The spring of hu- 
manity is with us. ... Our Stalin 
whose hand guides the spring of 
humanity, is leading us to victory.” 


Banana Warp entitles her arti- 
cle: “These Are Days for Poetry, 
Not Statistics.” For too long we 
have served slavishly the blind god- 
dess of economics. She claims that 
for long years we didn’t know 
where we were going: we were led 
by the nose. Or at least that the 
men who shaped our 
destinies allowed 
economics to _ be- 
come a blind dicta- 
tor, an arbiter against whose deci- 
sion there could be no recourse. 
This is not a long-haired poet in- 
veighing against the tyranny of 
so-called economic laws but a wo- 
man who is perhaps the best econ- 
omist in Europe. “Who but men 


Blind 
Dictator 


permeated with economics to the 
core of their being could have 
worked out theories of internation- 
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al trade according to which the 
blind workings of economic forces 
would be relied on to bring trade 
and wealth and employment per- 
petually into balance? Who but 
the most complacent economists 
could have adopted theories of in- 
ternal development in which a na- 
tural equilibrium would be per- 
petually restored between demand 
and supply, provided the hand of 
man did not intervene in the mech- 
anism?” 

What are we going to give to 
oppressed peoples that will satisfy 
the soul? Russia is using poetry, 
the poetry of death, but yet poetry. 
Ultimately it comes down, I sup- 
pose, to a question of religion. Do 
we Americans strongly believe that 
Heaven is the destination of all 
men and that we can give men 
something that will help them to 
Heaven? If not, then there is not 
much point in doing any favor for 
anybody: life is a vast cave and 
there is no ray of light coming 
down from above, there is only the 
cold stone at our side and mud 
under our feet. 


Pav CLAUDEL wrote: “The Chris- 
tian is one who knows what he is 
doing, and where he is going, in the 
midst of beings who are far worse 
than brutes, and who no longer 
know the difference between good 
and evil.” I think the French poet 
was a bit too harsh on non-Chris- 
tians, but it is unquestioned that 
we Christians know 
where we are going. 
Sometimes we have 
been charged with 
self-righteousness arising from our 
certitude. But actually our assur- 
ance is full of humility for we know 
that we were born in original sin 
and that our days are full of iniq- 


Paul 
Claudel 
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uity, and our attitude to non-Chris- 
tians is not one of conceit but of a 
keen sense of the pathetic in life- 
without-Christ. But whether we rise 
or fall, we know where we are 
going and sincerely regret that all 
men are not on the same bright 
highway. 

Befuddlement is a malady that is 
not confined to diplomats and pol- 
iticians. It seems to be in the air 
today, the plague of our time. In 
an article in the Saturday Review 
of Literature (May 27, 1950) Eliza- 
beth Bowen says that contempo- 
rary writers are retreating from 
the present day as writing material. 
The present mood, 
she claims, is nos- 
talgia. We find a 
plethora of current 
historical novels and biographies, 
memoirs, diaries, books about old 
homes, collections of family letters. 
Robert Penn Warren’s World 
Enough and Time is a good exam- 
ple of this escape to the past. 
Miss Bowen writes: “A particular 
spell is exercised by the nineteenth 
century: while we may think our- 
selves lucky in being clear of the 
tabus, the restrictions of Victorian- 
ism, we hanker after its solidness, 
its faith, its energetic self-confi- 
dence, its domestic glow.” 

I would think that this yearn- 
ing to escape is a longing to retreat 
from the bewilderment of modern 
life to an earlier day when men 
lived with a goal in mind according 
to rules that made sense. Today our 
contemporaries feel that we are 
not going anywhere and in fact 
that we may shortly be blasted to 
bits right where we stand. 

The only writers who seem to 
take joy in the present are those 
who dismiss all thought of purpose 
in life and who live by their senses 


The Good 
Old Days 
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or sentiments. Lin Yutang has an 
admiring coterie of followers who 
delude themselves into thinking 
that the Chinese writer is spiritual 
because he lambastes materialism. 
He shows for instance how Henry 
Adams failed tragically and finally 
arrived at despair 
precisely because he 
was a_ materialist. 
Adams thought that 
he could discover a law of history 
that could be translated into terms 
of force, motion and acceleration. 
He even went so far as to call the 
Blessed Virgin a force, a force that 
exercised as much influence on 
medieval history as did the dynamo 
on modern history. Repelled ulti- 
mately by the blind ruthlessness of 
the dynamo, he was at the same 
time too much the materialist to 
accept the Virgin and so he fell 
into despair. 


Lin 
Yutang 


Lix YuTANG is helpful in pointing 
out that the materialist gets no- 
where but the Chinese stylist falls 
down badly when he tells us his 
own explanation of the meaning 
of life. To him, man is a bundle 
of sentiments, of hopes and dreams 
and longings, and life is nothing 
more than the cultivation and re- 
fined enjoyment of sentiment. He 
does not think of the soul as a guid- 
ing instrument to a final destina- 
tion. “There would be no objec- 
tion to saying that a man is spirit 

but I would think 


In Tears it would be clearer 
and to say that man is 
Laughter sentiment, for if the 


soul is the function- 
ing of man’s personality rather 
than a mystic substance then the 
existence of the human soul is to 
be sought in our tears and laugh- 
ter.” 
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When we read the modern writ- 
ers we can’t fail to understand the 
blundering, planless, haphazard 
policy of the State Department. 
For the fault is not in any indi- 
vidual, it is in the modern mind. 
There is no sense of direction be- 
cause there is no sense of final des- 
tination. One of the characters in 
Henry Green’s Nothing says: “Oh, 
but we shall never get at the whole 
truth. I often think we’re not here 
below to find that out ever, till I 
believe the truth’s even stopped 
having any importance for me in 
the least.” 


Mosr modern writers don’t seem 
to take life seriously. Somerset 
Maugham says that he would not 
see any point in living his life over 
again; he neither believes in nor 
desires immortality. Apparently he 
too feels that life is nothing more 
than sensibility, and 
in his Writer’s Note- 
Book he regrets that 
he was more chaste 
when young than he wished to be. 
This aimless kind of sensual exist- 
ence is disturbing enough when 
you read about it in a writer’s note- 
book but it is indeed a shock and 
surprise to find it exalted on the 
front page of The New York Times 
Sunday Book Review section (July 
23rd). 

The reviewer apparently doesn’t 
believe that he is going anywhere. 
He lauds a perfectly foul book. The 
author of the book is Alberto Mo- 
ravia and its title Two Adolescents. 
The reviewer, Professor Schorer 


Maugham’s 
Regret 


of the University of California, re- 
fers to the “stinging beauty” of the 
two tales that make up the volume. 
The “stinging beauty” exudes from 
the author’s description of the de- 
velopment of the “psychic” life of 
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Agostino and Luca, the erotic boy 
heroes of the work. Luca, for in- 
stance, forms an attraction for a 
middle-aged nurse and commits 
fornication with her. The act is 
described, according to the review- 
er, “in pages whose 
beauty a _ reviewer 
cannot be expected 
to convey,” especial- 
ly “that final initiation not merely 
into physical love but also into that 
more general love for all things, 
the first glimmer of which had 
reached him when he awoke from 
his delirium .. .” 

The fact that such a_ review 
would appear on the front page of 
The New York Times Book Review 
section is most disheartening. It 
seems to point to the fact that a 
great many literary leaders today 
feel that they are not going any- 


Shame on 
the Times! 


where after death, that there is no 
moral law, and that the only 
objective worthy of our striving 
is a maximum of sexual excite- 
ment. 


I READ some time ago about a col- 
lege professor who told his class 
to play hard but fair in the great 
game of life: One of his students 
arose and put to him a very perti- 
nent question: how can we play 
the game of life if we don’t even 
know where the goal-posts are? -I 
wonder what would happen if all 
our diplomats, all our statesmen, 
all the delegates to the U.N., all 
the writers and speakers who sway 
public opinion would take an hour 
off some day in honor of our war 
dead to meditate on a very sim- 
ple question: “Do I know where 
I'm going?” 


| you change your address, please send us 
your old address as well as the new one six 
weeks before the date of the issue with which 
it is to take effect. The Post Office will not 


forward copies unless 


postage. 


you provide extra 
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ed lots of other people, the 
workingman and his family realize 
that they are a part of a confused 
humanity living in a rather messed 
up world. As it is a world in which 
man’s will, not God’s, is being done 
daily, the mess must be of man- 
kind’s own making. Having failed 
to derive mental peace and physical 
security from the scientists, poli- 
ticians and commentators of that 
world, some of us are shopping 
around for assurance from more 
rewarding sources. We are finding 
religion where our forefathers 
found it, at the altar of God, and 
with it we are finding also the 
answer to a multitude of questions. 
The most relentless worry today 
is the atom bomb. The workingman 
has confidence in the controls which 
he and his fellow workers install 
on jet propelled strato cruisers. But 
he knows that once these master- 
pieces of mechanical ingenuity 
leave the assembly lines they can 
be used either for peaceful air trans- 
portation or to pulverize cities. 
The areomechanics and engineers 
who construct the planes and the 
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A-Bombs have no say-so about that. 
Somebody else decides whether 
these inventions shall be put to 
a good or a bad use. And maybe 
that somebody is the reckless kind 
that likes to throw his weight 
around in an explosive world. A 
man trying to talk and act like God! 
If the moral and spiritual controls 
of the man on the directive level 
were as trustworthy as those built 
into mechanism itself there would 
be less reason for misgivings. But 
what reason has anyone today to 
assume that they are trustworthy? 








Ralph Chaplin’s varied career includes 
many years’ activity as labor editor, platform 
spellbinder and chief organizer of the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World. As Fditor of 
the Voice of the Federation he opposed the 
efforts of Harry Bridges and the Commu- 
nist Party to take over the vital maritime in- 
dustry on the Pacific waterfront. Mr. Chap- 
lin’s latest book, Wobbly: “the Rough and 
Tumble Story of an American Radical”— 
his own story-—sums up a new and distinctly 
American philosophy as well as many years’ 
experience in the labor movement. He is 
a recent convert to the Church. 
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Part of the workingman’s un- 
easiness about the Atomic Age get- 
ting out of control results from the 
shrill contradictory arguments of 
politicians, diplomats, preachers 
and professors, whose strident dis- 
agreement merely adds to the pre- 
vailing confusion. Caught right in 
the middle of this bewildering clash 
of ideologies, he tunes off the radio, 
buys a comic magazine and a bag 
of peanuts—and goes to a ball game 
to whoop it up for the home team. 

When Sunday comes around, if 
he discovers that too many church- 
men are afflicted with the same lack 
of agreement in principle and prac- 
tice, is it any wonder that Mr. and 
Mrs. Common and all the little 
Commons are inclined to lose faith 
in everything and everybody, in- 
cluding themselves? When night 
comes there comes with it a great 
inner emptiness aching to be filled. 
Thus the situation adds up to a 
very real sense of threefold inse- 
curity: physical, mental and spirit- 
ual plus a need for authentic re- 
ligion. 

Historically the workingman is 
quite new to this sense of insecurity. 
After all, wage earners in industrial 
America are only a generation or so 
removed from the plow. Super- 
power and mass production were 
dreamed up within the memory of 
many of us still alive. The centuries 
which mark the lifetime of mod- 
ern Capitalism can be numbered 
on the fingers of one hand. 


|, — the Industrial Revolution 
tore us from our quiet countryside 
to man the mines and tend the 
comparatively crude machines of 
the Manchester Era, our environ- 
ment was no doubt far simpler and 
kinder. 

Between the medieval overlord 
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and his vassals, for instance, there 
were reciprocal responsibilities 
which tended to minimize economic 
insecurity. The rights of craftsmen 
and the public were safeguarded by 
the rules and disciplines of the 
Guild. The right and wrong of dis- 
agreements between man and man 
were taken more seriously because 
such matters were settled by a 
Church whose divine authority to 
function in the field of morals and 
ethics was unquestioned. And rich 
and poor alike went to church. 

With accent on cathedrals, rather 
than assembly plants, and on per- 
sonal holiness, rather than personal 
enrichment, that era resembled the 
modern Utopia of indoor plumbing 
and outdoor advertising very little. 
But it did give unmistakable evi- 
dence of conforming to an authen- 
tic Christian pattern. 


Fou fifteen centuries of achieve- 
ment proved that the early system 
contained the makings of an effi- 


cient, rational, and _ genuinely 
Christian industrial order. By such 
a Christian order is meant one in 
which rich and poor alike—human 
beings with immortal souls under 
the immutable laws of God—could 
have resolved their difference with- 
out resorting to the jungle laws of 
capitalistic expediency and arm- 
twisting economic or political pres- 
sure. 

In time there came the Industria* 
Revolution and a “reformation” 
that reformed everything save its 
own excesses. The picture was 
changed physically when the work- 
ingman’s private life centered 
around machines rather than his 
simple hand tools and his domestic 
beasts. 

This Europe was later changed 
still more on another level when 
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the embattled Church of God was 
forced to yield to the all-powerful 
State in matters pertaining to ethics, 
morals and education. Faith in God 
was displaced by faith in material 
“progress” which had its holy of 
holies in the factory instead of in 
the church. 

On still another level the spirit- 
ual life of the workingman was al- 
tered, and even more drastically, 
when the organic unity of Europe 
under a single faith, based on divine 
revelation, gave way to an anarchic 
process of fragmentation which un- 
dermined the validity and author- 
ity of God’s universal law. It was 
then that the workingman lost not 
only his unity with other men but 
also his sense of security and the 
assurance of ultimate survival as 


a human being with an immortal 
soul. 


Ay the time he needed religion 
most he was sold a substitute called 
“scientific progress” and he did not 
realize that it would only end with 
the A-Bomb. Since that time the 
acceleration of the machine pro- 
cess from water-wheel and ox-cart 
to steam, electricity, jet-propulsion 
and atomic power, has kept him and 
his kind in a state of slap-happy 
bewilderment. 

Previously, religion had given the 
workingman, as it had his fathers, 
the serene assurance that human 
affairs, whether afield or at his 
fireside, were reasonably under con- 
trol. Away from his daily occupa- 
tion he was content to attend 
church, say his prayers and leave 
in God’s hands all things difficult 
or impossible to understand. 

But suddenly a godless thing 
called “science” usurped the om- 
niscience of God and another even 
more godless thing called the 


“State” was invading the immem- 
orial jurisdiction of the Church in 
molding the lives and characters of 
men, women and children. The 
world went mad in an orgy of 
money grabbing, land grabbing, 
power grabbing. 

The workingman found the God 
of his fathers thrust aside to make 
room for moral and political expe- 
diency and the Church playing sec- 
ond fiddle to the whims and ambi- 
tions of merchants, moneylenders, 
manherders and politicians. And it 
was to these latter that he was now 
expected to look for physical, moral 
and spiritual security and survival. 
Meanwhile, although instinctively 
religious at heart, he was learning 
to punch a time clock—and for- 
getting how to say his prayers. 

It has been truly said that men 
work for more than wages. Ameri- 
can workingmen have fought hard 
and endured much in the struggle 
for humane living standards. Even 
more perilous than the possibility 
of losing their legitimate gains is 
the danger of losing the freedom 
which made possible their attain- 
ment. They do not want to gain 
security only to find they have lost 
freedom. 


Waar is lacking in labor-manage- 
ment relations today, and what was 
lacking from the beginning, is a 
clear-cut point of view on all levels 
as to what it is all about. At this 
late hour it is becoming apparent 
to many that a true point of view 
can only derive from religion and 
the authoritative moral teachings 
of the Church of God. 

On its own and largely divorced 
from both religion and the Church, 
the labor movement, like manage- 
ment, tends to get out of step with 
both moral law and public interests. 
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There is evidence to prove that poli- 
tics, diplomacy and education are 
in the same boat. The Atomic Age 
is the culmination, not the answer 
to, all these centuries of drift and 
drag in moral and ethical uncer- 
tainties. 

And yet we must not lose sight 
of the fact that the workingman, 
his family, and even the officials of 
his union are no more irreligious 
than the world about them. In fact, 
over a period of years and centuries, 
they have been more religious. With 
minds and hearts drained of true 
religion, they have created an 
endless variety of substitutes. To 
generations of young rebels and old- 
time unionists, the labor movement 
has been a Cause, a Crusade. It has 
been a burning faith in something 
bigger and stronger and finer than 
themselves. The labor movement 
has given the world a new crop of 
hymn-singing “martyrs,” “saints” 
and “prophets.” Ask any case- 
hardened labor veteran and he will 
probably admit offhand and freely, 
“the labor movement has been my 
religion.” j 


Acaseme to dictionary definition, 


“religion” means, “belief in, ac- 
knowledgement of, a supernatural 
power which controls the universe 
and directs man’s destiny . . . to be 
converted to a sense of sin and a 
feeling of need for a closer rela- 
tion with God.” 

If this definition of religion is 
valid, then the veneration of these 
lesser man-made facsimiles is a 
poor substitute for the real thing. 
But they do carry over a degree of 
religious fervor. They give a work- 
ingman something to believe in. 
That is why they manage to fill the 
hearts and minds of their devotees 
to overflowing. That is why there 
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is a waiting list of “martyrs” in the 
radical movement. That is the rea- 
son for Communist songs, demon- 
strations and exhortations. 
Ideological frenzy and lust for 
power have emptied the mind and 
heart of true religion with the re- 
sult that the vacuum is filled up by 
whatever alternative lies at hand. 
The fact is that the current crop 
of material idolatries is on a lower 
level than ancient paganism at its 
worst. Paganism worshiped gods— 
false gods, but at least some kind 
of god. Modern materialism holds 
sacred nothing but its own egocen- 
tric and complacent self. Its only 
absolutes are power and expediency. 
Apart from these, it believes in 
nothing at all. That is why Moscow 
finds the going so easy. Communism 


‘does have a definite point of view. 


It is unmistakably immoral. And 
for lack of a definite moral point of 
view in opposition, its opponents 
in and out of the labor movement 
are all but helpless before its lying 
propaganda and unscrupulous pres- 
sure. 


Au this might possibly have been 
otherwise had history not played a 
trick on all of us in the past by 
centering our lives around research 
laboratories and factories instead 
of the legitimate altars and shrines 
of our fathers. Since then scientific 
“progress” has done a pretty good 
job of depriving us of faith in God 
and ourselves without giving us 
faith in anything else. 

The result is that we have an un- 
predictable concentration of power 
thrust into our hands without a 
corresponding increase in moral 
and spiritual responsibility. And 
now when it is almost too late, we 
discover that power is not sacred, 
but that God is. 
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With our normal instinct to wor- 
ship deflected into countless blind 
alleys, most of us continue to do 
the wrong thing with the very best 
of intentions, for the simple reason 
that we cannot agree with one an- 
other about the simple principles of 
right and wrong that may be found 
in the Catechism. 

Between Christian indoctrination 
and Marxist indoctrination there 
is obviously no middle ground. It 
is one or the other. Labor must be 
Christian or Communist: it will ex- 
tend the hand of fellowship to the 
world, or thrust into the world’s 
face the clenched fist of Communist 
hatred, accordingly as the working- 
man lines up in the ideological con- 
flict which is now dividing the 
world into warring camps. The is- 
sue is basic. It cannot be avoided. 

The workingman like everyone 
else, cannot live in a doctrinal and 
ideological vacuum. He must be- 
lieve in something. A choice must 
be ntade; and upon what takes place 
inside the workingman’s skull and 
heart may depend the next thousand 
years of human history. 


I; must not be forgotten that both 
Capitalism and the labor move- 


ment which it spawned were 
launched upon the world and grew 
to full stature and power without 
benefit of any basic motivating 
moral principle. Since the beginning 
of the Industrial Revolution, em- 
ployer and wage earner alike have 
been frantically striving to acquire 
earthly goods as an escape from 
the specter of economic instability. 
This has led to an exploitation on 
the one hand and an excess of fear, 
envy and rebellion on the other. 

Much of this might have been 
avoided had both sides remained 
firm in Christian faith and amen- 
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able to Christian disciplines. We 
have reached a pass where the 
workingman looks first to the 
machine for security and survival, 
then to the State, then to Marxist 
or Neo-Liberal world revolution. 

With the advent of the Atomic 
Age workingmen are becoming 
more security-minded than ever be- 
fore. But some are farseeing enough 
to raise the question: security at 
what price and on what level? Must 
we sacrifice manhood, and the free 
attributes of manhood in order to 
survive as herded beasts? 

This is only natural, for the work- 
ingmen are essentially no different 
from other men. They are human 
beings with immortal souls-—they 
have the faculty of reasoning. They 
have fought hard and are still 
fighting against fierce opposition to 
preserve that status. They have 
flesh that hungers for food and 
shrinks from privation. They have 
personalities which demand re- 
spect and resent indignity. 

Lastly, they have human souls 
that hunger for God just as the 
souls of men have always hungered 
for God. Who has what it takes to 
appease these various hungers or 
guarantee security and survival on 
these various levels? 

If workingmen were merely 
beasts the answer might be a total- 
itarian pigpen or a social welfare 
swill trough. If they were a breed 
of definitely inferior human un- 
touchables, they might willingly 
and permanently accept the status 
of governmental robots. By so do- 
ing they would not be the first to 
exchange a divine heritage for 
husks. 

It is precisely because they are 
rational creatures, made in the im- 
age of God, that the job of enticing 
them into regimentation under 
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Communism or Socialism or the 
misnamed Welfare State may not 
be so easy. This because in the last 
analysis security, like freedom, de- 
rives from God, not man. 


Bas dictionary defines security 
as... “freedom from care, danger, 
anxiety or apprehension; not fear- 
ing for the future. Safe, secure.” 
Obviously then physical security or 
survival are not enough as ends in 
themselves. Some men, including 
one called Judas, were willing to 
sacrifice the greater for the lesser 
security. The fact is that everyone 
wants to stay alive. 

But security implies something 
more than saving your own hide. 
It implies pulling through without 
mental and spiritual disfigurement. 
It is also a matter of not losing the 
saving grace of God, the respect of 
your fellow men and your own 
self-respect. 

As things stand, the average 
workingman probably knows less 
about materialism than he does 
about revealed religion. Somewhere 
deep in his consciousness the no- 
tion remains that Adam was not 
the last man to put his immortal 
soul in hock for purposes of ex- 
pediency. Deep in his consciousness 
also is the still small voice which 
continues to assure him on _ the 
authority of Christ Himself, that the 
Church of God was “founded on a 
Rock against which the Gates of 
Hell shall not prevail.” 


Ten radical intelligentsia has long 
been and still is in the ideological 
vanguard of the American labor 
movement. Here the trend toward 
revealed religion, and away from 
the atheism of Communism and 
Socialism, becomes daily more pro- 
nounced. In ever increasing num- 
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bers the genuinely thoughtful and 
articulate one per cent of labor’s 
leadership are finding their rightful 
place as soldiers of Christ. They are 
now where they might have been 
from the beginning, working for 
the orderly continuation of Christ- 
ian civilization rather than for its 
destruction. They have led and 
been led up many blind alleys. They 
have learned that might does not 
make right, but the other way 
around, and that a creature made 
in the image of God can and must 
crown his highest upward reach 
with something more rewarding 
than international Bolshevism and 
atom bombs. 

The godless scientific method has 
placed in man’s hands the means 
of his own destruction; the Christ- 
ian method, the means of his own 
redemption. Karl Marx and his 
ideological kindred have one mas- 
ter plan for the world, Almighty 
God has another. They both can’t 
be right. 

Workingmen throughout this 
country and the world are being 
called upon to choose. And they 
are as free to make the wrong choice 
—and suffer the dire consequences 
—as were our original parents in 
the Garden of Paradise. 


A LONG time ago the question was 
asked, “What shall it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul?” 

Today this question is outstand- 
ing among many others for which 
the self-appointed prophets of ma- 
terialistic monism have failed to 
find the answer. It is obvious to the 
average rank-and-filer,—who knows 
little and cares less about the nice- 
ties of Marxist dialectics,—that 
what passes for “radicalism” to- 
day has also failed. Since the pro- 
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Stalin type became a synonym for 
treason, the radical has been dis- 
illusioned. 

Yet in the ideological sense also 
he is not content to remain empty. 
He wants ideological affirmation. 
He wants something to believe in. 
And that something must be asso- 
ciated in his mind with his notions 
of security, freedom and survival. 
All he knows for sure is that sub- 
stitutes for religion have left both 
him and his world in an awful 
fix. 

It also happens that the disillu- 
sioned workingman and the disillu- 
sioned radical are for the first time 
in the same boat. Each in his own 
way has been tempted by substitute 
religions and the taste is still bitter 
in the mouth. For both it all boils 
down to the need for clearer un- 
derstanding about one or two really 
basic principles. 


I. brute force is the determining 
factor in human history, then the 
question was settled once and for 
all by a mob of indignant citizens 
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and soldiers at Golgotha. But we 
know it wasn’t settled that way. In 
our own day, the two contradictory 
philosophies have been very aptly 
pointed up by contrast between a 
dead man and a living God. On the 
one hand is the triumphantly empty 
tomb of a risen Christ, and on the 
other the somber glass-topped coffin 
in Moscow’s Red Square which con- 
tains all that is left of Nikolai Lenin. 

Anyone can see that the dead 
Lenin is very dead indeed and that 
the ghastly caricature of religion 
which he helped to launch upon 
the world is already shrinking from 
the fiery test of atomic fission. 

Anyone willing to make the effort 
can discover for himself that Christ 
still lives, and that the Christ prin- 
ciple is the only power on earth 
transcending that of godless de- 
structiveness. It is under these terri- 
fic pressures that the workingman 
and revealed religion are being 
brought together again. God is not 
on trial in this world, freedom is. 
It won’t be God’s fault if the wrong 
choice is made. 


ARE 





Catholic Leadership in Europe 


By Erik vON KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


T ux American Catholic at times 
might ask himself what intellectual 
position Catholicism in Europe 
holds today after the tremendous 
earthquakes of the war and the 
post-war period has shaken the Old 
World to its very foundations. East 
of the Iron Curtain it naturally be- 
comes more and more impossible 
to print Catholic books, to arrange 
Catholic intellectual meetings or 
maintain Catholic teaching in the 
universities. 

That there is still a surprising 
amount of Catholic religious in- 
struction in the State schools of the 
satellite countries is just one of the 


oddities which seemingly contra- . 


dict the usual picture one has of 
these Muscovite dependencies. The 
Church in east-central and eastern 
Europe is most emphatically the 
Church of the Martyrs. Yet what 
about the intellectual position of 
the Church in the Western half of 
the European continent? 

Let it be said at the outset that, 
if one disregards the possibilities of 
a third World War and the menace 
of total extermination, it becomes 
difficult not to paint a rather op- 
timistic picture. First of all, we 
must realize that the intellectual 
systems surrounding the Church are 
in ruins. Just as St. Paul’s Cathedral 


in London is now visible in all its 
splendor thanks to the destruction 
of the neighboring blocks, so Cath- 
olicism now towers above the in- 
tellectual scene of the West. 


Evex the old orthodox Marxism 
is dead, discredited and ridiculed 
not only among non-Socialists but 
even deep in the ranks of the Social- 
ist parties. A member of one of 
them, the Austrian Paul Sering ad- 
mitted as much in his Jenseits des 
Kapitalismus (Vienna, 1948) and 
recently Jules Moch, of the Parti 
Socialiste Francais, publicly con- 
fessed at a big Socialist meeting that 
Marx had been wrong. 
Communism, at least, has ceased 
to be an intellectual menace. The 
Communist highbrow can still be 
found in a few artistic circles in 
France and Italy, but painting, 
music and sculpture are not intel- 
lectual pursuits in the narrow sense 
of the term. Even the recent solemn 
disavowal by the ex-fellow traveler 











Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn takes an opti- 
mistic view of the present and future posi- 
tion of the Church in Europe—always with 
the proviso that another war does not en- 
gulf the world. Dr. Kuehnelt-Leddihn’s new 
book, Liberty or Equality will be published 
simultaneously here and in England, during 
the winter. 
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Jean Cassou, an author and director 
of the Paris Museum of Modern 
Art, has received little notice be- 
cause acts like his are of such fre- 
quent occurence that one can hard- 
ly keep track of the number and 
names of the intellectual dissidents. 
This mass return of the thinkers 
is the result of the victory of truth 
—at least the truth about the real 
conditions in the USSR. 


Osnovny not all who turn their 
backs on Communism, materialism 
or skepticism immediately turn 
Catholic. But whoever has been to 
international intellectual meetings 
sees clearly that the Catholics are 
on the offensive and, more than 
that, they truly command universal 
attention. They are the only ones 
who intellectually, morally and 
even politically dominate the Euro- 
pean scene in the name of a body 
which has been on the map for 
2,000 years; dominate it indeed at 
this time when cabinets are happy 
if they remain in the saddle for two 
months. 

The omnipresence of the Church 
is a post-war phenomenon. The sit- 
uation was better in this regard, in 
1919 than in 1914. It was better in 
1945 than either in 1919 or in 1939. 
In these cataclysms it is the Church 
which gains constantly so that to- 
day the only way to dispose of her is 
physical annihilation—dispersion, 
decimation, extermination. She has 
ceased to be assailable either by 
science, or by “persuasion,” by 
campaigns or even by slander. Who, 
after all, would be moved by a new 
edition of Maria Monk in the age of 
the gas chambers? Or who would 
get excited by a new book on the 
Inquisition when the burning stakes 
throughout the Middle Ages did not 
kill ten per cent of the people who 
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perished in the flames during one 
afternoon in Dresden? 


Tavs the honest thinker outside 
the Church today has a very differ- 
ent attitude toward the Church than 
formerly. Whether we consider an 
economist like Professor Roepke, 
an art historian like Berenson, a 
psychiatrist like Carl G. Jung or a 
psychologist like Victor Frankl, 
they all have an appreciation and 
even an affection for the Church as 
the center of all things worth saving 
and cultivating, to a degree which 
would have been unheard of only 
twenty-five years ago. 

It can be maintained without dan- 
ger of refutation that our Catholic 
European periodicals now are su- 
perior to anything produced out- 
side the Fold, and also that the 
general publishers of books and 
periodicals cater more than ever to 
Catholic authors and to a public 
at least friendlily disposed toward 
Catholicism. A symposium in a 
secular periodical without at least 
one Catholic contributor would be 
almost out of the question—unless 
it be a Communist publication. 
Catholic priests and Catholic lay- 
men are frequently invited to col- 
laborate with Protestant reviews, 
and recently Father Jungmann, S.J., 
the author of Missarum Solemnia, 
wrote on Catholic liturgy in a Prot- 
estant periodical. 

Conversely, at the last Katholik- 
entag—a _ city-wide Catholic meet- 
ing—in Graz (Austria), the Evan- 
gelical clergy were officially invited 
and their touching letter of accept- 
ance was widely published and com- 
mented upon. 


Ix the light of the dominant posi- 
tion of the Church there has been 
an enormous increase in contacts 
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between the faiths, and the reason 
for this development is not only 
a feeling of charity and awareness 
of the evil forces constituting a 
menace to all Christians, but also 
a sense of strength giving the vir- 
tual certainty that such contacts 
today could never cause harm to 
any individual member of the 
Church. 


Even Luther the man is studied 
with increased interest by Catholics, 
particularly the newer works on 
this unfortunate Augustinian, 
stressing his genuine religious ex- 
perience and his struggles, includ- 
ing his tragic failure. The old atti- 
tude of seeing in Luther only a 
malevolent neurotic is rapidly being 
discarded and an effort is being 
made to find in Luther’s work ideas 
and values acceptable even to us. 
One has only to read Father Yves 
Congar’s résumé of Catholic views 
on Luther in Vers [Unité Chré- 
tienne, March, 1950, in order to 
realize how strong the changes in 
our attitude actually are. 


How far Catholic influence goes 
is also manifest in the thinking and 
writing of men and women who do 
not profess the Christian religion. 
We must not forget that the Church 
in Europe is not merely the only 
surviving “building” after a series 
of collapses. She is more than that; 
she is the one constant factor which 
is permanently at the root of the 
whole intellectual and artistic life 
in Europe, however degenerate or 
debased it was in the past or may 
be in the present. 

Even such manifestly anti-Christ- 
ian and anti-Catholic evil events as 
the French or the Russian Revolu- 
tions cannot be imagined without 
at least a remote Christian back- 
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ground. And if we take the great 
non-Catholic authors and artists of 
the past—in Germany, for instance: 
Goethe, Schiller, Wagner—they all 
had their Catholic aspects, their 
Catholic plays, poems, pictures or 
operas. There is no “getting 
away from the Church” in the Old 
World. 


Tur situation in the nineteenth 
century was less favorable to the 
Church than today since it was full 
of illusions and false promises. 
These now have gone. The Church 
also is intellectually strong because 
her old warnings about the very 
direction of our civilization (war- 
nings answered with ironic laughter 
by an “advanced” world only thirty 
years ago) have proved terribly 
true. 

The Church, moreover, though 
not able to abolish suffering, has 
the secret of the Cross; she can 
make suffering meaningful. That, 
today, is an enormous psychologi- 
cal asset. And, finally, she is still the 
only center of a distintegrating 
world. “All roads lead to Rome,” 
and this has never been more true 
than today. As a matter of fact, even 
in a pagan-existentialist play like 
Don Juan which was produced in 
the Comédie Frangaise or Huis- 
Clos, by Sartre, the Catholic ele- 
ment (even if sometimes with a 
negative prefix) is there. (The 
Catholic angle of these plays is fre- 
quently well brought out by the 
important secular papers. With a 
man like Mauriac as an editorial 
writer, Gilson as a feature writer, 
Marcel as a theater critic, Jean 
Lacroix as a philosophic editor and 
André Rousseau as a book reviewer, 
the Monde and the Figaro are vir- 
tually Catholic papers, though they 
do not figure as such.) 
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Today France is feverishly read- 
ing the books, letters and essays 
of Simone Weil, who belongs to 
that tragic group of the Chosen Peo- 
ple who die before they are ready 
for baptism. (Whether Simone 
Weil, Werfel or Bergson had the 
Baptism of Desire, no one can say 
with certainty but the signs point 
in that direction.) Simone was an 
extremely gifted French girl (her 
brother is a brilliant mathematician 
at Princeton) who knew languages 
such as Greek, Hebrew and Sans- 
krit. At first a pagan with a burn- 
ing idealism, she became a teacher 
in a secondary school, but with the 
collapse of France she fell under 
the laws of racial persecution and 
joined the Resistance Movement. 

For some time, through the of- 
fices of the Dominican Father 
Perrin, she found shelter on the 
farm of the famous Catholic thinker 
Gustave Thibon, a self-taught “pea- 
sant” of great erudition and right- 
wing views. In his care she left 
some of her spiritual writings (La 
Pesanteur et la Grace), and when 
she finally left France and went to 
Morocco to join the De Gaullists, 
she continued as long as_ she 
could her correspondence with 
Father Perrin. (Her letters to him 
were published a few weeks ago 
under the title L’Attente de Dieu.) 

From Morocco she went to the 
United States, refusing steadfastly 
to eat more than the French rations. 
The dresses which were given to 
her in America she declined to 
wear, despising the life of the 
wealthy refugees and avoiding their 
company. She wanted to suffer with 
her people—the French. Finally 
she made her way to London, where 
she wrote a report on conditions 
in France and the cultural and 
political expectations of her people, 
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a report published two years ago 
under the title L’Enracinement. By 
and large this is a conservative and 
“rightist” analysis of enormous 
perspicacity. 

In London she contracted pneu- 
monia and, owing to undernourish- 
ment, died with a few days. Simone 
had led a life of prayer, reciting 
the Our Father several times a day 
and often meditating before the 
Blessed Sacrament for which she 
had great veneration. She was of 
the material saints are made of— 
thirsting for the Absolute, pene- 
trating in her thought, self-sacri- 
ficing to the last. Today she virtu- 
ally dominates the literary col- 
umns of the daily papers. 


B uT what about the new ideas 
and philosophies hostile to Catho- 
licism? What ought one to think 
about “existentialism” since the 
writings of its main prophet, Jean 
Paul Sartre, have been placed on the 
Index? Here we have first of all to 
distinguish between Christian and 
pagan existentialism, the latter 
having borrowed from the former. 
The great forefather of existential- 
ism, recognized as such by most of 
these philosophers, is St. Augustine. 
He, in turn, deeply influenced the 
anti-Protestant Danish _ thinker 
Kierkegaard (1813-1855) of whom 
Walter Lowrie, his American bio- 
grapher and translator, admits that 
he had a good chance of becoming 
a Catholic had he only lived longer. 

Kierkegaard’s diaries in_ their 
English and German compilations 
have been edited by the Catholics 
Alec Dru and Theodor Haecker, 
and the best study of him is the 
one by the German Jesuit Erich 
Przywara. It was Kierkegaard who 
inspired the German philosophers 
Jaspers and Heidegger, the latter a 
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non-theist who refuses to be called 
an atheist. Heidegger is the intellec- 
tual father of Sartre, the pagan ex- 
istentialist, while Jaspers influenced 
Gabriel Marcel, the present leading 
Catholic philosopher of France, at 
this moment giving the famous 
Gifford lectures in Aberdeen. Fin- 
ally converted from atheism in 
1929, Marcel has been an existential- 
ist for the last thirty years, at first 
a voice crying in the wilderness, 
but today one of the most promi- 
nent figures in French letters, phil- 
osophy and—playwriting. His last 
play L’Homme de Dieu was an enor- 
mous success. But unlike Sartre he 
writes no novels, and Sartre, a man 
who has to be taken very seriously, 
is the younger of the two. 


Waar then are these two exist- 
entialisms—Christian and pagan? 
The reader may fear that an ade- 
quate explanation would have to be 
very technical, but this is by no 
means the case. The existentialists 
of both schools simply.apply a new 
stress to the human relations be- 
tween individual man and his en- 
vironment. As we all know, a thing 
or a person might be described ob- 
jectively and_ scientifically, and 
such an objective approach we 
Catholics will always consider to be 
legitimate, valid and rational. Such 
“realism” is also represented by St. 
Thomas Aquinas. The new tendency 
inside and outside the Church is 
now to explore the subjective and 
personal; the Catholic existential- 
ists evaluate it as a necessary sup- 
plement to the objective, but the 
pagan existentialists as a sole ap- 
proach. 

The existentialists reason that 
the most erudite description of 
Miss Anne Green, for example, from 
a medical, biological, chemical, 


racial, physical and even psycholog- 
ical point of view is not exhaustive; 
it remains to be seen, they insist, 
what she is to others; to her mother, 
to her brother, to her friends, to 
her admirers. “Existence” is finally 
brought in juxtaposition to “es- 
sence.” To the pagan existentialists 
man has been “thrown into” the 
world which, quite naturally to 
them, is senseless. “The history of 
everybody’s life is the history of a 
failure,’ says Sartre and, viewing 
this statement from a purely earth- 
ly point of view, we could not con- 
tradict him. 


Tue reaction of the pagan exis- 
tentialist toward this world, is thus 
frequently one of nausea—a notion 
well expressed in Sartre’s novel 
La nausée. Still, we are forced to 
act and react. “Man is damned to 
be free,” admits Sartre. As we see, 
pagan existentialism is a philoso- 
phy of utter despair. It takes a po- 
sition no Catholic could accept or 
defend. It constitutes, nevertheless, 
an enormous advance in compari- 
son with the other pagan philoso- 
phies of the immediate past, and 
this for the following reasons: 1) 
because it is the only logical alter- 
native to Christianity. It is like the 
bottom of a sea from which the 
diver can only return, not go any 
further or even remain, because 
this would mean suicide; 2) be- 
cause, as Sartre claims quite rightly, 
it is a humanism and not a material- 
ism; 3) because it rejects all pre- 
destination and stresses free will 
(the question of a personal decision 
and personal responsibility lies at 
the center of all plays and books 
of Sartre); and 4) because it gives 
no false consolation, no shallow 
hopes and holds out as the only al- 
ternative to the Cross the triad of 
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despair, madness and self-annihila- 
tion. 


Blow does this existentialist wave 
affect Catholic thinkers in general? 
For a long time the French Domini- 
cans were “in the lead.” Not so long 
ago almost every avant-garde move- 
ment in the Church in France was 
Dominican inspired. (Yet I need not 
tell my readers that in France as 
in other European countries lay 
theologians play a role almost as 
important as that of secular priests 
or of the members of the other or- 
ders). This Dominican leadership 
has been challenged since the war 
when the Jesuits came to the fore, 
because they were in a position to 
blaze new trails since they were 
much freer than the Dominicans 
from traditional theological ties. 

In Father Przywara the Jesuits 
already had an existentialist trail- 
blazer, and now the Jesuit “‘trip- 
lets,” Daniélou, De Lubac, Teilhard 
de Chardin are pushing forward 
on other sectors. They are not 
Christian existentialists in the nar- 
row sense of the term (as, for in- 
stance, Gabriel Marcel), but fore- 
runners of a new-old theology which 
consciously returns to the Fathers 
of the Church. 

Naturally, their efforts did not go 
unchallenged and some Domini- 
cans have protested vociferously 
against their tendencies—Father 
Garrigou-Lagrange, who teaches at 
the Gregoriana in Rome, being the 
loudest of them all. (However, there 
are Dominicans like Father Yves 
Congar who view the new trend 
with sympathy.) But the Jesuits of 
Paris and Lyon did not budge and 
their ideas have a decided influence 
in Switzerland, Austria, Germany, 
where Thomism was never very 
strong. 
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In this connection Father Urs 
von Balthasar in Basle with his 
“kerygmatic theology” (in that 
Swiss city he is considered to be 
Karl Barth’s “opposite number’’) 
should also be mentioned. And 
whoever has read the Spring num- 
ber of Thought carefully (including 
the editorial) will have seen that 
these new ideas are now also on the 
march in America. 


Tur intellectual leadership of 
Catholicism in France is duplicated 
in all nations which are either en- 
tirely Catholic or have a large Cath- 
olic population, as, for instance, 
Germany. The non-Catholics of 
Germany (Protestants or agnostics) 
have today nothing to compare with 
the Stimmen der Zeit (Jesuit), 
Hochland, or the Frankfurter Hefte. 
Even in non-Catholic publications 
like the Merkur the Catholic in- 
fluence is strong. 

Moreover, Catholics all over 
Europe have often a more than con- 
trolling power in papers which are 
officially not Catholic. While in 
France a good third of the leading 
“highbrow” Catholic periodicals are 
under the control of the orders, 
as for instance Etudes (Jesuit) and 
Etudes Carmélitaines (Carmelite), 
the situation in the German-speak- 
ing countries is a different one, 
with only an exceptional monthly 
under ecclesiastical auspices. 


Tue American reader now might 
ask the very pertinent question how 
this extraordinary strengthening of 
the Catholic intellectual position in 
Europe should be evaluated. What 
will it “amount to” finally? Of 
course, there is the sad possibility 
that all this may only be a remark- 
able effervescence before physical 
destruction comes with World War 
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lil—physical destruction consisting 
of annihilation through modern 
means of warfare, through depor- 
tations, imprisonment and other 
totalitarian forms of silencing. St. 
Augustine similarly stood at the 
very end of a period of high Christ- 
ian intellectual activity. He died 
within the walls of the beleaguered 
city of Hippo in what was then the 
last outpost of Catholic orthodoxy 
in the West. It took hundreds of 
years before a thinker of the stature 
of St. Augustine could flourish 
again. 

But, taking a more optimistic 
point of view, let us assume for 
argument’s sake that such a calam- 
ity will not befall Western Christ- 
endom. To what extent then are 
these new intellectual (and artis- 
tic) gains of a decisive value? Will 
they in themselves be able to “re- 
new the face of the earth,” renovare 
faciem terrae, as we beseech the 
Holy Ghost? 

There are two schools of thought 
dealing with this question; one of 
them which points out that in 
European history every great move- 
ment was always started by purely 
intellectual currents, frequently 


‘born in poorly furnished garrets or 


in musty studios, that these cur- 
rents first got hold of the intellectu- 


als, then the social elites, only fin- 
ally becoming popular movements. 

The other school argues that we 
are living in a “democratic” age in 
which valuable ideas can get strand- 
ed and isolated in small circles and 
in which not the scholar, but the 
demagogue with his fausses idées 
claires (clear, but false ideas) har- 
anguing the masses, wins out. Un- 
like the French Revolution which 
followed an aristocratic age, Nation- 
al Socialism needed no Rousseaus, 
Voltaires or Encyclopedists—but 
Russian Communism, in a way, did. 

In trying to strike a balance we 
personally are inclined to think that 
the impressive intellectual position 
of the Church augurs well for the 
future; it lies in the nature of con- 
quests that they are made from 
above. Yet the final success can only 
come when in our actions we follow 
the unconscious methods of Christ- 
ianity in the first centuries with its 
dual assault against a pagan society, 
tackling the intellectual and social 
elites as well as the disinherited of 
the earth, whose thirst for the mes- 
sage of Christ was only matched by 
the wisdom and the enthusiasm of 
these great thinkers, the Fathers 
of the Church, whose minds were 
restlessly at work and whose hearts 
were aflame. 
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Thomas Merton on Renunciation 


A: one of the conferences of La 
Semaine des Intellectuels Catholi- 
ques held in Paris last May, Jacques 
Maritain remarked of the American 
people that beneath the intensely 
active life that characterizes them 
is a deep drive toward spiritual 
living and a hunger for contempla- 
tion. As evidence of the truth of 
what might have seemed to some a 
startling and even preposterous re- 
mark, he cited the tremendous in- 
terest in and phenomenal sale of 
the writings of Thomas Merton, 
naming especially his Seven Storey 
Mountain and Seeds of Contempla- 
tion. 

So too, Evelyn Waugh, in his pre- 
face to Elected Silence, English edi- 
tion of Merton’s autobiography, a 
book which he insists “should take 
its place among the classic records 
of human experience,” speaks of 
“an ascetic tradition deep in the 
American heart” which will find its 








As in December, 1949, and again in May. 
1950, we present unpublished material from 
Thomas Merton's original manuscript of The 
Seven Storey Mountain, with introductory 
comment by Sister M. Thérése Lentfoehr, 
$.D.S., Lecturer in English at Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wis. 





perfect fulfillment only in the “his- 
toric Rules of the Church.” 

In face of these and of a multi- 
tude of similar statements one 
might be easily pardoned should he 
predict that when Christians of the 
future look back upon these years 
of our chaotic mid-century they 
will find them bright with a spirit- 
ual renascence whose distinguish- 
ing note is a sharp refocusing of 
man’s mind on the ultimate reason 
for his existence—the contempla- 
tion of God, in which his whole 
being is fulfilled and perfected. And 
in this discovery they will note an 
interest in the writings of Thomas 
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THOMAS MERTON 


Merton not only as evidence of the 
fact, but as, with the conspiracy 
of the Holy Ghost, one of the causes 
of this phenomena. 

If the serious Christian, there- 
fore, must be profoundly grateful 
to the Trappist monk for the in- 
estimable service of “popularizing” 
the concept and primacy of contem- 
plation, he must be grateful as well 
for his having given them in the 
process, a careful elucidation of its 
indispensable corollary, Christian 
asceticism. In fact, it would seem 
in the manner of a divine reprisal, 
that in an age that has quite lost 
its reverence for creatures and the 
mystery of man’s being, reducing 
him to the status of little more than 
a servant of nature and a puppet 
in the hands of a materialistic State, 
his true relationship to creatures 
should be redefined and placed in 
its proper perspective by a man who 
not only in word, but very literally 
in his life, lives out the ideal he so 
vigorously enunciates. 


Aw yet, a monk as spokesman for 
asceticism and Christian self-denial 
has not been without its drawbacks. 
One recalls a not infrequent sus- 
picion leveled against Thomas Mer- 
ton’s autobiography, and that even 
by well-disposed Christians, name- 
ly, that it was bound to be in its 
total accent inhumanist. Merton had 
despised the world with a little too 
much enthusiasm to be entirely con- 
vincing. He had gone overboard, 
they reasoned, and pushed the 
renunciatory ideal to its extreme; 
how then could his report on the 
right relation between man and 
creatures requisite to any discus- 
sion of asceticism be otherwise 
than distorted, or at best a trifle 
off focus? 

After all, a member of one of the 
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most austere orders in the Church, 
living in a secluded, silent monas- 
tery in the Kentucky hills to which 
he had “escaped” from the con- 
fusion of a bewildered world, could 
scarcely be expected to speak dis- 
passionately of or give an accurately 
oriented concept of Christian as- 
ceticism. On this subject if on any, 
one might well be wary of a monk’s 
report. Hence, the superficial reader 
of Merton has on occasion thought 
he detected streaks of Jansenism in 
certain spots of the Merton writ- 
ings. 

But this accusation has not with- 
stood even slight sub-surface prob- 
ing. Moreover, the passage in Seeds 
of Contemplation frequently point- 
ed to as evidence: “Do everything 
you can to avoid the amusements 
and the noise and business of men 
... do not read their newspapers... 
be glad if you can keep beyond the 
reach of their radios . . . do not 
smoke their cigarettes . . .” has 
invariably been interpreted without 
regard to the central motif of the 
chapter in which it occurs, the quest 
of interior solitude, and certainly 
without the chapter’s final para- 
graph which serves as_ balance- 
wheel to whatever has gone before: 

“And yet remember, if you seek 
escape for its own sake and run 
away from the world only because 
it is (as it must be) intensely un- 
pleasant, you will not find peace 
and you will not find solitude. . . 
If you seek solitude merely because 
it is what you prefer, you will never 
escape from the world and its sel- 
fishness; you will never have the 
interior freedom that will keep you 
really alone.” 


_—_ too, there is the matter of 
his poetry, by which Merton was 
first known to the modern reader— 
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had he not cried out against the 
world with a somewhat too strident 
voice, excoriating it in a tone an 
edge too harsh and uncompromis- 
ing? We have heard him in “Ode to 
the Present Century” in Figures 
for an Apocalypse (New York: 
New Directions). 


“When are you going to unclench 

The whited nerve of your rapacity, 
you cannibal: 

Or draw one breath in truth and 
faith, 

You son of Cain?” 


And again in “Pilgrims’ Song”: 


“We give you back Stepmother city, 
to your grey and ailing earth! 


The millionaires can have you, 
Egypt, with your onion-breath! 

Wait we no longer in the taxi- 
music of your broken gate. . . 

Fasten no more these pilgrims to 
your clock-work heart 

Nor press them to the beats that 
tick behind your scribbled walls 

Where all your sombre ways are 
a dead-end! 

You cannot hold us with your imi- 
tation arms!” 


But this is to misinterpret Mer- 
ton. And though 


“It is the hour to fly without pass- 
ports 
From Juda to the mountains, 
And hide while cities turn to butter 
For fear of the secret bomb,” 


as he says in another passage from 
Figures for an Apocalypse, his 
words are not of condemnation but 
of warning, sharp, deep, devastat- 
ing it may be, but sprung from an 
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immense compassion, and a heart 
filled with anxiety for his brothers 
who stand at the edge of the abyss. 
Such passages and others, rather 
tempt one to “ally Merton with the 
prophets” as Gervase Toelle has so 
aptly said in another instance, “a 
goodly company where he is not 
out of place.” 


A CAREFUL examination of the 
Merton writings prove that their 
author’s withdrawal from the world 
far from disqualifying him as 
spokesman for asceticism has rather 
admirably placed him for that pre- 
cise role. Whether in casual com- 
ment in the Mountain, in reiterated 
pointing up of the supernatural mo- 
tivation of the austere life of the 
monks in The Waters of Siloe, or 
in his intimate sharing of the amaz- 
ing richnesses of his own soul in 
Seeds of Contemplation, Merton has 
consistently shown a sure, sane, and 
meticulously balanced analysis of 
that spiritual catharsis which must 
prepare each man for his transfor- 
mation into God. 

Never does he confuse values, nor 
tilt ever so slightly the delicate bal- 
ance between ends and means which 
must be the basis of any correct un- 
derstanding of the Christian as- 
cesis. And if this were not enough, 
in a recent article in the Common- 
weal entitled “Self-Denial and the 
Christian,” he speaks ez professo 
of asceticism, wonderfully clarify- 
ing the issues while at the same 
time making a perennially unpopu- 
lar subject intensely readable. His 
distinctions are clean-cut and pre- 
cise. He is careful to counsel against 
the extremes of “angelism” that be- 
lieves creation evil and seeks sanc- 
tity in an exaggerated asceticism, 
and a “misnamed humanism” that 
acts as if “divine charity made no 
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practical demands on human con- 
duct.” 

Not the least of the luminous 
emphases of his exposition is his 
pointing to the Missal as a “man- 
ual of ascetical theology” and to 
the collects of the Mass as “a most 
exhaustive and monumental theol- 
ogy of self-denial and supernatural 
living.” This is indeed a new and 
practical approach. 

“To live the Mass that we all 
offer, by reading and understanding 
the prayers of the Mass, and in- 
corporating them into our lives, is 
the best way to acquire the true 
Christian sense of abnegnation. . . 
But what is above all characteristic 
of the asceticism of the Missal is 
that it puts heaven, so to speak, in 
our hearts here and now.” 

Speaking of the abnegation God 
demands of each person, he is at 
pains to distinguish: 

“God demands that all Christians 
deny themselves but He does not 
ask the same kind of renunciation 
from a housewife with ten children 
to look after as from a Cistercian 
monk. In the long run, it may well 
happen that the housewife might 
turn out to be more mortified than 
the monk: but she is not expected 
to do penance in exactly the same 
way. Her self-denial will be meas- 
ured by the duties of her state as 
a wife and as a mother.” And so 
throughout the article. 


Tnestie MERTON has not been un- 
aware that the term asceticism car- 
ries stark and sinister connotations. 
In the Seven Storey Mountain he 
frankly testified to his own startled 
reaction when as a student at Co- 
lumbia University the full signifi- 
cance of the concept first began to 
impress him. He had been reading 
Aldous Huxley’s Ends and Means: 
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“Asceticism! The very thought 
of such a thing was a complete rev- 
olution in my mind. The word has 
so far stood for a kind of weird and 
ugly perversion of nature, the ma- 
sochism of men who had gone crazy 
in a warped and unjust society. 
What an idea! To deny the desires 
of one’s flesh, and even to practice 
certain disciplines that punished 
and mortified those desires: until 
this day, these things had never 
succeeded in giving me anything 
but gooseflesh.” 

Yet even at this time, we note, 
Merton was quick to detect and 
comment on the fact that Huxley 
stfuck “to the very heart of the 
matter” by showing “the ultimate 
positive principle underlying the 
need for detachment.” This must 
have done no little to puncture his 
previous illusions. That the average 
Christian’s reaction to the concept 
of asceticism is much as Merton’s 
was, need occasion no undue sur- 
prise. The very term instantly con- 
jures up fantastic austerities, in- 
human lacerations of the flesh, and 
all the accouterments of a terrify- 
ing negative process of ways and 
means to what should ultimately 
issue in a state of Christian per- 
fection. 


Non ean the ordinary Christian 
be too much blamed if such be his 
general notion, for there have been 
certain stretches of spiritual land- 
scape in which the negative factor 
in renunciation and the violences of 
the inner catharsis were so em- 
phasized as to appear to be an end 
in themselves. But this was an atti- 
tude far from the spirit of the 
earlier Christian ages where the 
accent was on the positive turning 
to God and the flowering of love. 
The more welcome and hearten- 
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ing it is in our modern day to come 
upon the writings of one who in 
reiterating his persistent theme, 
the primacy of contemplation, at 
the same time meticulously places 
in its proper perspective the so im- 
portant means to that end, asceti- 
cism. And throughout, the Merton 
accent is emphatically positive: the 
life of renouncement which must 
be lived in some measure by every 
man who would come to his ulti- 
mate end, God, is no life of stark 
deprivation for its own sake, but a 
process of positive fulfillment and 
spiritual completion. 

There is no despising of crea- 
tures—an attitude decidedly anti- 
Christian. Were their value not 
realized there could be no valid mat- 
ter for renouncement. One cannot 
renounce things for which he has 
no esteem. This precise point was 
poignantly made by Thomas Mer- 
ton in his first entry in his novitiate 
journal—a journal which later in 
a moment of fervor he destroyed. 
It is dated Dec. 18th, exactly five 
days after he had entered Gethse- 
mani and was making the first ad- 
justments. 

“Not one word is lost, not one 
action is lost, not one prayer is lost, 
not one miss-sung note in choir is 
lost. Nothing is lost. What in the 
world would be wasted is here all 
God’s all for love. I shiver in the 
night (not now that I have the 
postulants white wool habit) for 
love—and I never hated less the 
world, scorned it less or understood 
it better.” (There are a few salvaged 
pages of this diary; the quotation is 
from one of them.) 

Only the spiritually enlightened 
and disciplined man can arrive at 
this unity of vision which sees 
created things in their right rela- 
tion to the Creator, yet for all that 
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—really because of that—retaining 
their unique, individual dearness. 
True asceticism begins in love and 
true appraisal. Of love of created 
beauty there is no _ forbidding, 
though in certain circumstances its 
enjoyment be foregone. Herein lies 
the essence of all true Christian 
humanism. Yet how slow we are 
to think of a monk as a Christian 
humanist! 


Tomas MERTON, then, for all the 
austerity of his own personal life, 
is at great pains to stress and re- 
stress the fact that the supernatural 
life is not destructive of the natural, 
but rather its perfecting and su- 
preme fulfillment. His accent is 
strictly Thomist when he maintains 
that false asceticism is a perversion 
of nature as well as of grace. 

The supernaturalized man is the 
perfected natural man with all his 
obediential potentialities fulfilled. 
But, because of the initial wounding 
of original sin and man’s conse- 
quent materialistic bias, asceticism 
is indicated. That the proper bal- 
ance be achieved and maintained 
he must lean somewhat to the other 
side. Dispensations of love and pru- 
dence in each case will determine 
the exact degree of this angle of 
leaning—the extent and intensity 
of the individual personal renun- 
ciation. : 

In the Merton writings we find 
asceticism not only vindicated but 
evaluated with a spiritual discern- 
ment and maturity that is intense 
and fine. Nowhere perhaps is this 
complex issue pointed up with more 
sharpness, accuracy, and ingenuous 
charm than in certain unpublished 
pages of the manuscript of the 
Seven Storey Mountain where Mer- 
ton, commenting upon his early 
days in the monastery, tells of the 
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little human excuses he made when 
zeal overran discretion in his effort 
to do everything at once. Knowing 
the Merton measure of self-immo- 
lation one can with little effort read 
between the lines of casual narra- 
tive the heroic quality of the re- 
nunciation: 


6“ 

Ix those days, every morning I 
went up to the library, and was 
admitted, by Father Francis, with 
his key, into his jealously guarded, 
ice-cold room. Here I opened up the 
portable typewriter I had brought in 
with me from the world, and got out 
one of the huge, black folios of the 
Acta Sanctorum, and went to work 
on a book I had been writing ever 
since October. 

“Some days it was so cold that I 
had to take the typewriter over to 
one of the windowsills on the east 


side of the building, to see if the 
sun that came through the icy win- 
dowpane would give me a little 


warmth. The library 
pletely unheated. 

“In a way, the atmosphere was 
appropriate. I was writing the lives 
of the Cistercian Saints: and cold 
monasteries were even colder in the 
twelfth century than they are today. 
There are plenty of Cistercians who 
have shivered their way to heaven. 
The founders of Fountains Abbey, 
having left the Benedictine Mon- 
astery of St. Mary’s, York, be- 
cause it was too comfortable and 
worldly, did not object to sleeping 
under the forest trees in a valley 
in the Yorkshire Moors in the mid- 
dle of winter—with nothing but 
those bare branches between them 
and the December stars. 

“And there remains no record of 
the feelings and impressions of the 
colonists that went from Fountains 
to build the monastery of Lysek- 


was com- 
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loster in Norway: but they went 
there keeping the strict Cistercian 
Rule about clothing—with no great- 
er wardrobe than St. Benedict had 
once prescribed for the winters in 
Italy. They had no more than their 
cowls and robes and shoes and 
stockings, et scapulare _ propter 
opera—they went to work in a 
scapular. 

“However, since it would have 
been physically impossible to live 
in the climate of Norway with no 
more to cover them than that, they 
were allowed to wear both their 
cowls at the same time. But even 
then, they must have had some 
terrible mornings in their stone, un- 
heated choir. 


6 

Soun people do not understand 
these things: as if men became 
monks for no other purpose than 
to feel cold, or feel hot, for that 
matter, in the summer, or to feel 
exhausted with hard labor, or to 
wear themselves out standing in 
choir! Those who live for no other 
reason than to please and flatter 
and nurse their sorry flesh, order 
all their actions in some way to 
that end. Therefore they think 
that monks, who have left the 
world simply reverse the process, 
and order all their acts to torturing 
and beating and killing their flesh, 
as if this were just as much a pri- 
mary end as pleasure is for the peo- 
ple in the world. 

“As a matter of fact, it is not an 
end at. all. 

“Sometimes these’ things are not 
even means: they are only occa- 
sions for acts of patience and the 
love of God, occasions which re- 
mind us to stretch out our hands 
and accept, from God, the things 
that are truly for our good. 

“Cistercian monks are not inhu- 
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man. They feel the cold like other 
men. They feel the heat, and they 
feel hunger, and they are exhausted 
when they spend their nights with- 
out being able to sleep. Perhaps 
they are more hardened to the cold 
and heat, and are used to fasting, 
and can take insomnia more pa- 
tiently: but these things do not 
cease to be trials, and we do not 
seek them for their own sakes. 

“But why did Christ choose to 
be born in a stable when He could 
have been born in the house of a 
King? And why did He choose to 
be scourged and die on a Cross 
when nothing more than an inte- 
rior act of His will, a mere imper- 
ceptible, wordless motion of love 
in His soul would have sufficed to 
redeem us, since it would have been 
the act of an infinite Person, and 
its value would have been accepted 
as infinite by God His Father? 


y 
HRIST was not only human, He 
was more human than any of us 
in the sense that He was the most 
perfectly human being that ever 
lived. Human nature reached its 
ultimate perfection in Him, and 
subsisted, with the Divine Nature, 
in the Divine Person of the Word: 
so, although Christ was not a hu- 
man person, His was nevertheless 
the most perfect humanity ever 
created—made for hypostatic un- 
ion with the uncreated Word, a 
Man made to be assumed by God. 
“And all the human faculties 
reached their highest perfection 
in this Man full of substantial 
grace. Consequently even the na- 
tural and legitimate self-love, the 
love that seeks to preserve our own 
nature, our own being, was devel- 
oped to its ultimate perfection in 
Him and made Him a subject ca- 
pable of the most intense suffering. 
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“But at the same time, in Him, 
legitimate self-love was most per- 
fectly subject to the affectio justi- 
tiae, so that Christ’s human will, 
with a charity perfect beyond all 
our comprehension, and in an 
abyss of clarity and peace which we 
shall never be able to fathom, im- 
molated Himself, His perfect na- 
ture, all its rights and dignities and 
qualities and powers, delivering up 
Himself, His life, to be crushed and 
destroyed by the effects of sins. 

“Why did Christ do that, when 
He could have simply destroyed 
our sins by an act of His will? Why 
did He choose the most difficult, 
the most painful, the most terrible 
way to redeem us? 


é 

As St. Augustine says, there is 
only one answer to all the problems 
and difficulties and mysteries that 
arise in Divine Revelation: it is 
love. Christ died on the Cross be- 
cause of love. Not that He loved 
suffering: He hated it, in a sense, 
more than any other man could 
possibly hate it, because all evil, 
physical as well as moral, was ut- 
terly repugnant to His perfection 
as man and as God. 

“But he willed to suffer all that 
was most difficult and most ter- 
rible, by a perfectly free choice, in 
order to prove the extent of His 
love for His Father and for us. For 
the value of a thing to us is estimat- 
ed by the price we are willing to 
pay. Christ wanted to pay the 
greatest possible price to give His 
Father glory that would atone for 
sin, and at the same time purchase 
our souls into the liberty of heaven, 
ransoming us from the cruel tyran- 
ny of the devil and of sin. 

“But we whom He has redeemed, 
we are not inanimate, mechanical 
things. We too are free, and ca- 
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pable of making choices: and it is 
by the freedom of our love that we 
give ourselves to God, and are unit- 
ed to Him. Our greatest happiness, 
as well as the greatest glory He can 
get from us, is our perfect union 
with God. And that union is ef- 
fected by perfect love. 


66 

T ut most obvious way to make 
someone love you, is to show your 
love first, that they may love you 
in return. So God has first loved 
us. Christ has shown us that great- 
est love, than which there is no 
greater, that a man should lay 
down his life for his friend. God 
has miraculously made Himself 
Man in order to do what He could 
not do for us as God—die for us. 

“Therefore Christ died on the 
Cross not because suffering as such 
was necessary to merit our redemp- 
tion, but in order to give us the 
most convincing proof of God’s 
love for us, and the most evident 
example and model for us to fol- 
low. The Cross is there, on all our 
churches, on all our altars to teach 
us that what seems to be the most 
difficult way, is really the simplest 
way to love God. It is there to 
awaken our love, and fan its flames 
into a strong enduring fire, that 
our love may be stronger than 
death: for when we possess such 
love we shall be free, and we shall 
be happy and God will dwell in us 
and we in Him, and He will be 
greatly glorified in us because we 
shall then bring forth much fruit. 

“Cistercian monasteries began to 
cover the face of Europe in the 
twelfth century to teach men the 
art of this love. Ars est artium ars 
amoris, and the learning of this 
art sums up the White Monk’s vo- 
cation. Is there any end to his 
learning? No, because the meas- 
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ure with which we should love God 
is to love Him without measure. 


“ 

T nenerone, from the first day 
the postulant enters the monastery, 
he begins to be surrounded and 
pursued with occasions and oppor- 
tunities for sacrifice, for self-im- 
molation, for surrender of his own 
will, for abnegation, for the cru- 
cifixion of everything in him that 
does not tend to God and God’s 
glory. And thus, though he hates 
suffering—for it would not cause 
him suffering if he did not hate it 
—yet he loves sacrifice more. 

“And therefore, because of his 
love of God, it may be said that he 
loves suffering, even though he 
hates it. But the paradox comes 
around in a full circle when his 
generosity makes him realize that 
his suffering is really little or noth- 
ing—and the end of the process is 
that perfect love makes the suffer- 
ing light and easy and a matter of 
little account, borne without la- 
bor and offered up to God with an 
immense joy. 

“Thus it happens that while men 
in the world who do everything 
they can to escape suffering only 
suffer all the more from the slight- 
est things, because of their anxiety 
and their self-love and their fear, 
monks in monasteries who seek 
suffering eventually come to the 
point where they find no great pain 
or suffering in anything at all, ex- 
cept perhaps in sympathy for the 
misfortunes and calamities of sin- 
ners in the world... 


6é 

Bor the great mistake most peo- 
ple make is to think of suffering 
and sacrifice almost entirely in 
terms of physical pain and exter- 


nal penances. And so, when I was 
in the novitiate, I made a great 
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nuisance of myself trying to per- 
suade my Father Master to take 
away the little extra portion of but- 
ter or cheese that they give new- 
comers to the monastery, and 
which is called an ‘indulgence’ or 
‘relief.’ 

“And I made a big fuss in order 
to be allowed to get up and go to 
the Night Office the same time as 
everybody else, and I did not want 
to take the ‘frustulum’ or piece 
of bread and coffee that is given 
to the sick as breakfast in Lent, 
and to everybody else who wants it 
during the ‘monastic fast,’ from 
September to Ash Wednesday. 

“The first times I took the disci- 
pline I got so excited that I nearly 
beat the walls of the cell flat to the 
ground but scarcely managed to 
hit my own shoulders because I 
was trying to scourge myself with 
a full-arm swing. 

“The reason for all this was not 


virtue and not the love of God but 


self-love and vanity. I was anx- 
ious to undertake all the rigor of 
the Rule before my superiors want- 
ed me to, in order to prove to my 
own satisfaction that I was strong 
enough to take it, or that I was a 
great ascetic or something. 
“Fortunately, I did not go to the 
length of enforcing my own will. 
I did whatever I was told to do, and 
ate what was given me, and stayed 
in bed dutifully until I was told 
to get up: but interiorly I felt wor- 
ry and anxiety about this, as if I 
were not doing the right thing. 
“However, I soon found out that 
the sacrifice that pleases God, and 
the only one that pleases Him, is 
the sacrifice of our own will. And 
it should be quite obvious that that 
is the only thing that pleases Him. 
What does He profit from our get- 
ting so emaciated that we can num- 
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ber all our ribs and people can see 
the skull through the skin of our 
faces? 

“What difference does it make 
to God whether a man gets up at 
two o’clock in the morning or at 
three or at seven or stays in bed 
all day? If a person had to get 
out of bed in order to be pleasing 
to God, then sick people in hos- 
pitals would never be able to please 
Him. 


66 

Tue Rule and Usages by which 
Cistercians live are strict: but what 
they take away from us, in the way 
of natural and human satisfactions, 
add nothing to the riches of God. 
He is in no way improved by the 
food that we do not eat or the sleep 
that we fail to take. He does not 
want our fasts as such: He wants 
our wills, and fasting is given us 
in the Rule as a sort of obvious and 
standard and arbitrary opportunity 
for giving up our own will, which 
would commonly be led to favor 
our natural desire for more food 
and at more frequent intervals. 
Consequently, it is not so much our 
fasts that God wants, as our obedi- 
ence. 

“Therefore, if we take into our 
heads to start adding to the fasts 
out of our own will or our own 
fancy, against the desires of our 
superiors how can we imagine that 
we will please God? We have taken 
away from Him the one thing He 
wanted, our obedience, and given 
Him something that is utterly in- 


different in His sight: more fasting. 


And in doing so, we displease Him 
by reason of our attachment to our 
own judgment and our own will. 

“This principle is so often 
stressed in the Rule, and was so 
often taken up and emphasized by 
the Cistercian Fathers of the 
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twelfth century, and is so much 
stressed in the modern ‘Spiritual 
Directory’ and in our novitiates and 
by our Abbots in Chapter that no 
one can be in a Trappist monastery 
for a month without being inexcus- 
able for ignoring it. And yet some- 
times people go for a whole life- 
time without ever really grasping 
all its practical implications. 

“We realize in theory that the 
only valid sacrifice is that of our 
own will. We recognize, as a mat- 
ter of speculation, that the sacri- 
fices that are dictated by our own 
pride give nothing at all to God, 
and are only made for our own per- 
sonal satisfaction. But in actual 
practice, it can happen for a monk 
to spend years in the monastery 
without ever finding out when he 
is doing his own will, and when 
he is acting out of pride rather than 
charity. 

“The reason for this is that it is 
rather a difficult matter for us to 
know ourselves. And the only way 
we can possibly arrive at self- 
knowledge, is to have the patience 
and humility to see ourselves 
through the eyes of another. If 
we refuse to trust someone else as 
our spiritual director, and insist 
on relying on our own analyses of 
our spiritual states, progress in the 
interior life becomes impossible. 


6é 

Fon five years in the monastery 
I have been gradually discovering 
the depths of my ignorance of my- 
self, and the subtlety and tenacity 
of my pride and selfishness, and 
now, every day, I realize that it is 
almost a miracle that I have been 
able to make any progress at all. 
Indeed, at times it seems to me that 
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I have not made any progress, but 
rather gone backwards, but this is 
evidently an illusion—another one 
dictated by vanity, and produced 
by the blindness of self-will. It is 
to be translated: ‘I have not yet ar- 
rived at a state where I can sit 
down and admire myself: there- 
fore I think I have made no prog- 
ress.” 

“IT hasten to add that I have never 
had any special difficulty in obey- 
ing my superiors. On the contrary, 
most of the time my constant temp- 
tation has been to worry about 
their suggestions and advice on the 
grounds that it was too much in 
accordance with my natural tastes 
and aptitudes. 

“From the first days in the novi- 
tiate, Father Master, having dis- 
covered my insatiable love of books, 
far from humiliating and mortify- 
ing it, began to encourage me to 
study the Fathers of the Church, 
and got me St. Augustine and St. 
Gregory out of the library, and 
loved to discuss St. Thomas, and 
let me keep the volume of St. John 
of the Cross that I had. Also, he 
encouraged me to write, and very 
early urged Rev. Father to put me 
to work doing translations. It was 
he, also, who suggested that I 
should write a volume of lives of 
the Cistercian Saints.” 


Tanees MERTON can write of 
asceticism with the conviction he 
does only because in his own 
life it has become as a firm-toned 
organ-point over which the Holy 
Spirit can at will move the splen- 
did tonalities of his ardent monk’s 
soul to their full and final cadence 
—contemplation. 
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0. the twelfth of April, 1867, a 
party of fifty men boarded a small 
steamboat at New York, ostensibly 
for a trip down the harbor. The 
party was composed of officers 
and privates of the United States 
Army. They carried no luggage 
and presented no suspicious ap- 
pearance. Their departure went 
unnoticed. They reached Sandy 
Hook and boarded the Jacknell, 
which . promptly set sail for the 
West Indies. The party included 
General John E. Kerrigan, Col. S. 
R. Tresilian, Col. John Warren, 
Capt. Cavanagh and Lieut. Augus- 
tine E. Costello. 

All of them were veterans of the 
Civil War, and some of them had 
fought on opposite sides during 
the conflict — which fact may ac- 
count for the disaster which later 
met them. The Jacknell steered 
southward for twenty-four hours, 
then abruptly changed course. Her 
destination was not the West Indies 
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By JoHN B. Doran 


but Ireland where rebellion against 
the British was brewing. 

On Sunday, April 29th, the Irish 
flag was hoisted to the mainmast 
and hailed with a salute from the 
three field pieces carried aboard 
the Erin’s Hope, the newly painted 
name on the bows of the bold brig- 
antine. Sealed orders were opened 
and commissions assigned to the 
officers and men of the expedition. 
They reached the northwest of Ire- 
land on the 20th of May only to 
learn that the situation in Ireland 
was very much different from the 
picture of it painted in the sensa- 











John B. Doran, a graduate student in the 
School of Public Law and Government at 
Columbia University writes, as a layman, 
in an endeavor to provoke discussion on 
the subject of new legislation with a view 
to getting the most efficient and democratic 
law possible passed to preserve, in war and 
in peace, the security of the U. S. 
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tional New York press of the day. 

British intelligence had got wind 
of the expedition and British gun- 
boats cruised the Irish waters in 
search of the adventurer. The 
planned landing in Sligo Bay proved 
too hazardous and had to be aban- 
doned. The Erin’s Hope had a hard 
time evading capture. She was 
now 62 days at sea and her stock 
of provisions and water was low. 
However, she made the south coast 
of Ireland and cruised about seek- 
ing an opportunity to anchor. It 
was finally decided to put ashore 
the bulk of the party with the guns 
and ammunition and beat it back 
to the States with a skeleton crew. 

Off Helvic Head she hailed a hov- 
ering trawler, put the men and ma- 
terial aboard and had almost ac- 
complished her purpose when bad 
luck hit her. A wandering coast 
guard lookout observed the party 
coming ashore and notified the 
British garrison nearby. In a short 
time all were rounded up and put 
in irons. The British, however, 
never connected the mystery ship 
off Sligo Bay with th@ir new cap- 
ture, and all might have gone tol- 
erably well had not one of the par- 
ty talked and thrown suspicion on 
all of them. This may have been 
the result of their conflicting loyal- 
ties at home. 

Every man of them was indicted 
for high treason under the Crown. 
Warren and Costello had _ been 
born in Ireland but were natural- 
ized citizens of the U.S. All pro- 
tested their American citizenship 
to no avail. “How could the Brit- 
ish try a man for treason when he 
owed no allegiance to the British 
Crown?” they demanded. The is- 
sue came to a head at the trial of 
Col. Warren, who upon the refusal 
of the court to grant him a jury 
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medietate linguae, instructed his 
Counsel to waive any defense as to 
whether the British doctrine of 
“perpetual allegiance” (once a 
Britisher, always a Britisher) held 
good in law. The presiding judge 
decided in the affirmative and War- 
ren was sentenced to fifteen years 
penal servitude, Costello, twelve 
years and the others were released. 

Warren appealed to the United 
States Government which so far 
had ignored the fate of the officers 
and men. However, under pressure 
of public opinion at home, the Gov- 
ernment was forced to intervene to 
uphold the rights of American cit- 
izens and its own prestige abroad. 

Negotiations were entered into 
between Washington and London 
which resulted in the passage in 
1870 of the Act known to posterity 
as the “Warren & Costello Act, 33 
& 34 Vic., Cap. 14,” of the British 
Parliament repudiating forever the 
ancient doctrine of “perpetual al- 
legiance,” making it possible for 
a British subject to divest himself 
of his citizenship and become a cit- 
izen of another country. 


Ox September 19, 1945, William 
Joyce, alias Lord Haw Haw, an 
American citizen by birth, was 
found guilty of treason by a Lon- 
don jury and hanged. The charge 
on which Joyce was convicted was 
that “of adhering to the King’s en- 
emies by broadcasting propaganda 
between September 18, 1939, and 
July 2, 1940, while owing allegiance 
to the King.” Note the dates, for 
they are significant. During that 
time he held a false British pass- 
port which the court held com- 
pelled his allegiance to the Crown. 

The decision was much criticized 
by lawyers at that time and since, 
but Joyce went to the gallows. 
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Where was the precedent for this 
new doctrine of “temporary alle- 
giance?” Have we not here an in- 
stance of the long repudiated “odi- 
ous doctrine of constructive trea- 
son?” 

Why was Joyce not handed over 
to an American court for trial since 
his propaganda was directed against 
America too? Why did the British 
court refuse to take cognizance of 
American law which prohibits 
American citizens to divest them- 
selves of citizenship during time of 
war, and if they should do so, such 
divesting is null and void? Was 
there a deliberate attempt made to 
prevent the case coming before an 
American tribunal? How reconcile 
democratic liberties with making 
the law to fit the crime after the al- 
leged offense is committed? 

All these questions and a thou- 
sand others have been asked a 
thousand times since the famous 
trial, but never answered satisfac- 
torily. The truth is the entire doc- 
trine of allegiance and the entire 
subject of treason is in a muddle 
because of recent decisions of the 
courts. Several popular treatises 
have been written by laymen which 
only serve to confuse still further. 

While the American people have 
no use for Joyce or his ilk, they are 
profoundly disturbed at the pos- 
sible consequences for the future 
of American citizens. At the mo- 
ment a new treason law is being 
urged on Congress, and many 
would welcome a new definition of 
the crime by way of an amendment 
to the Constitution. 


[a examination of the case 
of Joyce will serve to illustrate this 


crying need. Joyce was born and 
lived in the United States and had 
not lost his American citizenship 
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at any time according to American 
law. His crime was committed 
not in Britain but in Germany. His 
temporary allegiance (if any) to 
Britain should have ceased when 
he went abroad, yet the only crime 
alleged against him was committed 
outside the realm. 

Lawyers for the defense contend- 
ed that Britain had no more juris- 
diction over him than had France; 
that it was of the essence of the 
crime of treason that the offender 
owe allegiance to the community 
that prosecutes him. That the 
British court admitted as much is 
evident from the reading of the 
charge and the sentence—“while 
owing allegiance to the king.” To 
prove the “allegiance” the court 
relied entirely on the unique and 
British doctrine of “temporary al- 
legiance,” which is in effect the 
same as “constructed” allegiance. 

Joyce for a short time was in 
possession of a British passport ob- 
tained under false pretenses, alleg- 
ing he was a British subject born 
in Ireland. But as Joyce testified 
at the trialthe British knew him 
as an American subject all along 
since he had been a spy for them 
during the Black and Tan regime 
in Ireland’s revolutionary war. 
But the British court did not pass 
on the nationality of Joyce. nor on 
his American citizenship, nor take 
cognizance of his false claim to be 
an Irish citizen on which the false 
passport was issued. It held he 
owed allegiance by the mere fact 
that he was in possession of a Brit- 
ish passport entitling him to the 
“protection” of the Crown and 
binding him in allegiance thereto. 

To what extent may not this od- 
ious doctrine of “temporary alle- 
giance” be pushed? To what abuses 
is it not wide open? One can easily 











visualize a false passport being 
planted on some unsuspecting in- 
dividual who is not in the good 
graces of a government, native or 
foreign, or one who is a “bad secur- 
ity risk.” It is an easy way to get 
rid of such a one, but is hardly con- 
sonant with the “due process” 
clause. And what about the “offi- 
cial” false foreign passports is- 
sued by Governments to individu- 
als at times to carry on necessary 
espionage work abroad and for 
other activities, sinister or inno- 
cent? Or how can an individual 
be said to be receiving the “pro- 
tection” of the authorities when 
holding a false passport and while 
the police are chasing him all over 
the place? It seems an odd type 
of “protection” to say the least of 
it. 


L. is true that the decision in the 
Joyce case savors a bit too much of 
“the odious doctrine of construc- 
tive treason,” long since repudiated 
both in England and America, and 
the cause of untold injustices in 
the past. In England in olden times, 
judges often declared offenses to 
be treasonable which were not so 
in fact. To remove this abuse, 
Parliament in the reign of Edward 
III enacted the famous “Statutes 
of Treason.” This act defined the 
offense under seven heads and did 
away with the abuse of “construc- 
tive treason.” 

The Constitution of the United 
States, having this in mind, states 
unequivocably: “Treason against 
the United States shall consist only 
in levying war against them, or ad- 
hering to their enemies, giving 
them aid and comfort” (Art. III, 
Sect. 3). According to Chief Justice 
Chase, the word only was inserted 
to exclude from criminal jurispru- 
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dence “the odious doctrine of con- 
structive treason.” 

Madison in the Federalist, No. 
43, elaborates the point: “As trea- 
son may be committed against the 
United States, the authority of the 
United States ought to be able to 


punish it. But as new-fangled and 
artificial treasons have been the 
great engines by which violent fac- 
tions, the natural offspring of free 
government, have usually wreaked 
their alternate malignity on each 
other, the Convention have with 
great judgement, opposed a barrier 
to this peculiar danger, by insert- 
ing a constitutional definition of 
the crime .. .” It would be well 
for us to keep this in mind in any 
proposed new legislation on the 
crime of treason. 


I. is very difficult to understand 
how the possession of a forged or 
false passport can give jurisdic- 
tion to a foreign power over an 
American citizen. The law admits 
of the anomaly of dual citizenship, 
but it is a concept which is repug- 
nant to the principles of both Brit- 
ish and American jurisprudence, 
and one which international con- 
ventions have several times sought 
to remove. 

According to American law, did 
Joyce expatriate himself by his ac- 
tion in accepting a false passport 
from the British authorities? It 
would seem not. The United States 
has always held that transfer of 
allegiance must be a distinctly vol- 
untary act, and that it cannot be 
imposed as a penalty. It is certain 
too that Joyce never intended to 
subject himself to the British 
Crown in the matter of allegiance. 
Furthermore, according to U.S. 


law, a citizen may not renounce 
his nationality in time of war, and 
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“if war should be declared within 
one year of such renunciation, then 
such renunciation shall be void.” 
It would seem then that the British 
doctrine of “temporary allegiance” 
cannot be defended in American 
law. 

Suppose America and Russia, but 
not England were at war, and 
Joyce managed to get to Russia on 
a false British passport to spy 
against us, would the British claim 
he owed them allegiance and afford 
him “protection?” I do not think 
so. 

In an article in the Encyclopedia 
Americana, written in 1946, James 
W. Garner, late professor of Po- 
litical Science, University of Illi- 
nois, declares: “Although treason 
is popularly regarded as a breach 
of allegiance, it is now settled that 
an alien as well as a citizen may 
commit treason, since if domiciled 
in the country he owes it a local 
and temporary allegiance in return 
for the protection he receives.” 

Thus the Joyce case would seem 
to have settled it for us too. But it 
has not; it has only served to con- 
fuse the issue still more. We may 
still ask, what is the legal definition 
of “protection”? What constitutes 
a legal domicile for the purpose of 
treason? Nobody seems to know 
as yet. 


I. seems only just that in “doubt- 


ful” cases the courts should ab- 
stain as far as possible from brand- 
ing acts or words as treason till 
they are certain. The charge of 
treason, involving as it does the 
confiscation of property and of life 
as well, is too serious to be inter- 
preted loosely. As the learned Chief 
Justice Marshall pointed out, “the 
crime of treason should not be ex- 
tended to doubtful cases, and 
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-crimes not clearly within the Con- 


stitutional definition should receive 
such punishment as the legislature 
may in its wisdom provide.” 

Festina lente would be a good 
motto for the courts to adopt in the 
prosecution of treason trials, and 
any semblance of indecent haste, 
such as characterized the Joyce tri- 
al, should be scrupulously avoided. 
Otherwise the people are bound to 
lose confidence in the impartial 
administration of justice. Neither 
should the courts, as is their wont 
in doubtful cases, take umbrage 
in sheafs of useless verbiage, nor 
seek to surround themselves with 
an aura of infallibility today and 
expect the intelligent layman _ to 
swallow it hook, line and sinker. 
Judges are no longer considered so 
sacrosanct as to be above suspicion. 

The layman is not impressed 
when he is told that the Constitu- 
tion is what the Supreme Court 
says it is, nothing more and noth- 
ing less. He has seen too many 
Supreme Court decisions reversed 
and rescinded on Constitutional 
grounds with a change of the Ad- 
ministration to be inclined to re- 
nounce his own judgment. He still 
believes that the mind of the legis- 
lator is the soul of the law in all 
subsequent interpretations until 
the law is changed or amended. Of 
one thing he is certain, that you 
cannot divorce justice from funda- 
mental principles of morality by 
any amount of legal quibbling or 
subterfuge. 

Of another thing he is certain 
too, namely, that justice in the 
aftermath of war is never a mo- 
nopoly of the victors. He still be- 
lieves that it is better that ninety- 
nine criminals escape than that 
one innocent man be punished. 
This is not to argue any disrespect 








for the high position of the courts 
nor take from the prestige of the 
judges in their efforts to carry out 
a difficult task, but just to remind 
them that they are fallible human 
beings like ourselves. It is the duty 
of the courts to uphold the law and 
refrain from encroaching on the 
freedom of the individual as much 
as possible if our democratic in- 
stitutions are to survive the chal- 
lenge of the totalitarians. 

In the United Nations last fall 
Mr. Vishinsky was quick to point 
out to Sir Hartley Shawcross that 
“in Britain, under the law of 1911, 
persons could be convicted in trea- 
son trials on hearsay evidence .. . 
that the character and activities of 
the person charge’ were sufficient 
to find him guilty.” Mr. Shawcross 
in his reply was far from convinc- 
ing. As our own Justice Brandeis 
(Justice Stone concurring) once 
pointed out: “in the exercise of this 
high power, we must be ever on 
our guard, lest we erect our preju- 
dices into legal principles.” 


Tus great purge of subversives 
which is contemplated after new 
legislation is passed by Congress 
is indicated in the annual report 
of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities just published. 
The temptation is always to go to 
the other extreme and adopt the 
methods of the enemy. In fram- 
ing the new law of treason we must 
be on our guard against this. The 
purging of the Communist menace 
and the extinction of the fifth col- 
umn in our midst is necessary, but 
it is a task which must be ap- 
proached with the maximum of 
patience and prudence lest we 


forge a noose to hang ourselves. 
It is not an easy thing to adopt 
democratic 


legislation to mass 
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purging. How is it possible to in- 
dict or jail thousands of subver- 
sive citizens? The probability of 
driving them underground by new 
legislation is not the greatest dan- 
ger to be feared (they work mostly 
underground anyway), but the pos- 
sible damage to our own demo- 
cratic institutions and its probable 
repercussions on the future polit- 
ical well-being of the nation. We 
cannot discuss these dangers in 
detail here but merely indicate 
them. The scope of this article is 
to sound a timely warning. 

In the execution of the new law 
of treason too, the scandal of the 
French épuration—a vicious and 
violent campaign of revenge which 
caused Francois Mauriac to protest 
“justice today is a pure lottery” 
should make us sit up and think. 
The damage done to the prestige of 
the French courts and the Code 
Civil has been incalculable. This is 
illustrated by the recent refusal of 
the Canadian Government to repa- 
triate a French citizen charged 
with collaboration “on the grounds 
that the Canadians did not be- 
lieve that the accused would get an 
unprejudiced trial.” And this al- 
though France was the first nation 
in the world to accord special treat- 
ment to political prisoners. 


As already stated there is no com- 
petent treatise on the law of trea- 
son, sedition and insurrection in 
modern times. There is no defini- 
tion of the crime valid today which 
fits the original article of the Con- 
stitution. With us treason is defi- 
nitely a military rather than a civ- 
il offense. As recommended in the 
Committee’s report “the legal defi- 
nition of treason, and the penalties 
attached thereto should be broad- 
ened to cover a period like the 
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present.” It would seem that a best 
seller will reward the efforts of the 
first enterprising lawyer who tack- 
les the difficult job. 


Since the end of the war there has 
been a spate of popular books and 
articles on the subject which indi- 
cate the unflagging interest of the 
public but which contribute very 
little in the way of legal knowledge. 
Almost all of them affect to be psy- 
chological studies of traitorous 
personalities and of the motives 
which impel men to betray. The 
two most recent ones, Treason, by 
Nathaniel Weyl and Seeds of Trea- 
son, by De Toledano and Lasky are 
more or less in the same category, 
and we understand there are sev- 
eral others of a similar nature in 
the hands of the publishers. 
They all make very interesting 
reading but none of them is sat- 
isfying even from the point of view 
of psychological analysis of the 
traitor. Rebecca West in her book 
The Meaning of Treason does an 
excellent job of reporting like the 
others. But the most that can be 
said for her work is that it paints 
a fine picture of men under trial, 
an adept attempt to portray their 
reactions as the ordeal drags on 
from day to day. Miss West’s work 
also suffers from the fact that it 
was originally slanted for the New 
Yorker. The real Rebecca West 
we knew of old is found only in the 
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brief epilogue which has depth, 
grace and wisdom in it. It was not 
written for the New Yorker. 

One fact seems to emerge clearly 
from all these writings taken to- 
gether and compared, namely, that 
we have far less to fear from the 
activities of traitors of the type of 
the Lord Haw Haws and Tokyo 
Roses than we have from the more 
dangerous and subtle types found 
in the ranks of domestic Commu- 
nists and Fifth Columnists who are 
not sent to the gallows. 

How could Tokyo Rose be said to 
impair the morale of our soldiers 
when as a matter of fact it was 
their custom in the Pacific to tune 
her in for a good laugh? British 
soldiers too used to howl with glee 
at Haw Haw’s repeated references 
to Churchill’s “Brandy Cabinet” 
and his less polite reflections on the 
halting speech of King George or 
the royal gams of the Queen. 

In the army I never encountered 
an order prohibiting soldiers to 
listen in to these traitors, and such 
an order would have been silly. 
The more subtle type which exploits 
our real failings, such as racial and 
religious discrimination and labor- 
management conflicts—for sinister 
purposes, is the real danger in a 
democracy today. It is their mach- 
inations in these fields that will 
produce the “overt acts” required 
for the execution of a new law of 
treason. 




















Every Creature of God Is Good 


By JUNE GALLAGHER 


Tus is the story of a little baby 
whose life everyone thought was in 
vain and of no use to the world, 
of how we came to believe that noth- 
ing is in vain and of how much 
his life meant to us, his father and 
mother. It is written for parents of 
children doomed to an early death 
or to physical handicaps. 

Such parents have learned the 
true meaning of words often used 
lightly; words like gratitude, hu- 
mility, sympathy, pain, faith. and 
hope. Somehow we seemed to have 
come closer to God through ina- 
bility to understand His divine will. 

When our third child was born 
with a severe case of spina bifida 
I was told he would not live long 
and that it would be advisable to 
leave him in the hospital and not 
become attached to him. The doc- 
tors felt that I would be doing my 
other children an injustice by 
bringing him home. It seemed diffi- 
cult to make them realize that I’d 
been closely attached to him for 
nine months, and as far as I was 
concerned only death could sever 
us. 

From that hazy moment when I’d 
first been told of my baby’s afflic- 
tion until the very end of his life 
I was plunged into a new world— 
one entirely different from my old 


one—a world of philosophical 
musings, of questionings, of re- 
adjustments, of prayer. 

Other people, our friends and ac- 
quaintances, took their places in 
new niches. Some were helpful 
beyond measure, others completely 
inadequate. I discovered that true 
understanding needs no _ words. 
My husband became my Rock of 
Gibraltar; my religion, a source of 
comfort and hope. Our other two 
children seemed to realize instinc- 
tively that something had gone 
wrong, but to me, my broken child 
was of first importance. 

On the second day he looked at 
me with old, seeing eyes—not with 
the vacant eyes of a newborn in- 
fant. We were already close in the 
“fellowship of suffering.” “But 
why?” I questioned. “Because,” 
said my pastor, “great Happiness 
lies ahead for him. Suffering is not 
in vain. There is reason behind this 
as in everything, but one cannot 
understand it yet.” 

In the hospital people were kind- 
ness personified. Their lives were 
dedicated to helping others. I had 
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been only half conscious when the 
doctor had whispered: “You’ve had 
a little boy, but his spine is injured. 
I’ve baptized him.” On every face 
around me I read the same verdict, 
“no hope.” In answer to my agon- 
izing “Why, why?” the doctor only 
re-echoed — “Yes, Why?” — and 
quickly left the room. They asked 
me if | would like a private room. 
I surely did. I felt I could struggle 
better with this thing alone, at least 
until some of my strength returned. 


Tur next morning brought a talk 
with my doctor. “If it’s any conso- 
lation to you to know, two out of 
every four children afflicted this 
way die almost immediately. Your 
salvation is in your children at 
home.” Next my pastor came to see 
me. “You will have a little saint in 
heaven and he will be eternally 
happy, while you may say your 
prayers to him. Try not to weep 
but to think only of his great happi- 
ness.” 

Many of the nurses came to my 
room each trying to help ease the 
pain. Sometimes physical pains 
were welcome in place of the mental 
ones-—or were they from the heart? 

Soon the nerve specialist gave me 
his final diagnosis: “No operation 
is possible. The case is too severe. 
We cannot make a spinal cord 
where Nature has failed to do so. 
I advise you not to bring him home 
and I say this as the father of four 
children.” 

Somehow I had expected a cold, 
detached, efficient type of man, but 
this great surgeon was gentle and 
unassuming, and strangely, he had 
trouble with the tears in his eyes. 
I shall never forget his kindness. 
Obviously, he too felt helpless be- 
fore this and it made him cry. Per- 
haps there was a reason for Tim’s 
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coming into the world after all. 
People became kinder and radiated 
love just because of him. 


As Tim lay in his little crib covered 
with a blanket he looked so normal 
that I could almost forget that 
under the blanket was an unfin- 
ished spinal cord and two tiny mis- 
shapen legs. He was Dickens’ Tiny 
Tim in truth. Strange, the will to 
live and the strength of an infant 
who had been baptized at birth. 

The next thing we learned was 
how cautious all those connected 
with the medical profession were 
about giving out any concrete state- 
ments of fact. They would say, 
“generally this has happened” or 
“usually these babies are very 
frail,” or “we don’t know its real 
cause.” How then could we help 
but learn greater humility before 
God’s will? 

One incident impressed us deep- 
ly. Coming home one night my hus- 
band found our large family Bible 
lying on our bed open to the First 
Epistle of St. Paul to Timothy. 
Leaning over, his eyes caught these 
words: 

“For every creature of God is 
good, and nothing to be rejected 
that is received with thanksgiving: 
For it is sanctified by the Word of 
God and prayer” (1 Timothy, iv. 
4-5). 

We felt the message to be almost 
miraculous. Perhaps the children 
had put it on the bed, although 
neither one yet knew how to read. 
My mother was the only other per- 
son in the house and she denied any 
knowledge of it. Mysteriously then 
someone had helped us. 

When I first came home from 
the hospital the house seemed full 
of my little son. Evidently while 
I carried him I had pictured him 
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at all stages of his babyhood, but 
now I came to the realization that 
each thing of beauty in the world 
about was only something he would 
never see, and I kept promising that 
I would reshape my life and try to 
show these beauties to my two little 
girls. We would not waste our lives 
on trifles, only to find out later 
that we’d missed all the really big 
things that matter in the end. 


Syuraruy came from many and 
sometimes unexpected quarters. I 
felt it come from the doctor who 
had had to leave the room while 
telling me the tragic news of my 
baby; from my mother as she wor- 
ried about us all; from relatives 
and friends who offered help; and 
even the hospital receptionist who 
although known to be very strict 
allowed me full liberty to come and 
go at the hospital. 

As so often happens, we heard 
of many other cases from people 
who had never before mentioned 
their troubles to us. Spina bifida is 
not an uncommon thing, but it 
baffles the doctors, and where it hits 
it brings shock and grief. Some 
mothers elect never to see their 
babies at all, but that could not be 
my way. I knew there was some 
sort of answer to it which I would 
find if I sought it out. By that I do 
not mean that I felt there was a 
cure. Of course, hope springs eter- 
nal and each day brings hope of a 
miracle, for that alone can save your 
child from death. The stories of the 
miracles of Christ take on new 
meaning and with that comes the 
knowledge of God’s ultimate good- 
ness. 


Avvenne it never actually came 
about, we went through all the tor- 
ture of deciding to place Tim in an 
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institution. Once more everyone 
concerned was most kind. The Com- 
mittee rushed through the prelimin- 
aries for us in record time. The 
social worker assured us that it was 
a most attractive place where Tim 
would receive the special care 
which I would be unable to give 
him. Still it is a heavy responsi- 
bility to have to make a decision for 
such a helpless little creature, and 
the mind must do battle with the 
heart. Tim died before they were 
ready for him so I cannot say more 
on that. 

Death came when he was only 
four months old, but Tim had won 
many friends among the wonder- 
ful nurses who cared for him with 
unfailing love and patience. His 
own patience and radiating sweet- 
ness seemed wonderful to me. His 
eyes always had a listening look 
when I came to him. His end was 
hard, but the day before he died he 
seemed to see out beyond me, and 
what he saw made him coo and 
smile and he ceased to struggle. 
That night he regained conscious- 
ness for a little while, but when I 
left him at last he was at peace. We 
buried him in the little cemetery 
beneath the branches of three trees, 
with the sun lacing through them 
-—out under the sky and free from 
pain and suffering forever. 


Aw» we too are at peace. As I see 
it, death is hard as birth is hard, 
but death loses the battle to rebirth. 
We should rejoice as we do when 
a mother finishes her labor and 
brings her child into the world. 
And so, Tiny Tim, in your short 
lifetime you brought us closer to 
God, to love, and to understanding. 
Your life was not in vain and now 
you have eternal happiness. How 
many of us have lived as worthily? 





Diplomatic Relations with the Pope 


By THoMAS P. NEILL 


0: January 18th of this year Presi- 
dent Truman accepted Myron C. 
Taylor’s resignation as his personal 
representative to Pope Pius XII. By 
this act the President put himself 
in much the same ticklish position 
he occupied four years ago when, 
against Protestant protests, he sent 
Mr. Taylor back to Vatican City to 
work with the Pope for world peace. 

In 1946 President Truman prom- 
ised that Taylor’s position would 
be abolished when his mission had 
been accomplished. But Mr. Tay- 
lor’s letter of resignation made it 
clear that he had not achieved the 
objectives for which President 
Roosevelt had created his mission 
in 1939 and for which President 
Truman had continued it in 1946. 

“It is a matter of particular re- 
gret to me,” he wrote to Truman, 
“that I find it necessary to withdraw 
from official service in this field at 
a time when the great objectives 
sought by you and your predecessor 
are as yet not fully attained.” Mr. 
Taylor clearly implied a hope that 
the President would name a suc- 
cessor to carry on his work at Vati- 
can City. 

So the President’s dilemma is the 
same as it was four years ago. 
Charged by the Constitution with 
the duty of conducting American 


foreign relations, he has the right 
to use all legitimate means availa- 
ble for obtaining information with 
which to guide this country’s for- 
eign policy. At the same time, how- 
ever, the President is a_ political 
leader who cannot dismiss popular 
feeling as cavalierly as the State 
Department sometimes does. 

As head of the Democratic Party, 
he must take seriously the Protes- 
tant opposition to our having dip- 
lomatic relations with the Pope. He 
must balance against this opposi- 
tion the advantages we will certain- 
ly or even probably obtain from 
such relations, and then he must 
decide whether to appoint a suc- 
cessor to Mr. Taylor—and perhaps 
even to ask Congress for an appro- 
priation for. a permanent diplo- 
matic post at the Vatican, as Presi- 
dent Polk did a century ago. 

It is not a simple dilemma for 
the President to resolve. Religious 
and political intangibles are in- 
volved. Old animosities which 
have grown raw again since the 
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end of the war in 1945 must be con- 
sidered. There is the Protestant 
vote, as well as a sizeable Catholic 
vote which the President, as a po- 
litical leader cannot ignore. There 
are obvious diplomatic advantages 
to be gained from a permanent em- 
bassy, lesser but very real advan- 
tages to be had with a personal 
presidential representative, and 
some minor diplomatic difficulties 
that either kind of embassy must 
always face. All these factors Presi- 
dent Truman must consider. 


Tue political objections to our 
having diplomatic relations with 
the papacy comes not from the 
Protestant masses but rather from 
their leaders. They have now put 
thirty Protestant groups on record 
against a new appointment. The 
reasons given are that diplomatic 
relations with the papacy will break 
down our historic policy of separa- 
tion of Church and State and favor 
one religion over others. 

In answer to these arguments 
Catholics and most neutral observ- 
ers insist that the Pope is recog- 
nized under international law as a 
secular sovereign, and that our rep- 
resentative at the Vatican would no 
more help Catholicism than Mo- 
hammedanism or Anglicanism are 
helped by our representatives to 
Turkey and England, where the 
chief executives are likewise the 
heads of religion. 

As a matter of fact, diplomatic 
representatives are accredited to 
political governments, not to the 
religious head of the State. That 
is why no one has ever thought of 
labeling our diplomatic relations 
with England or Turkey or Japan 
“unconstitutional.” This point was 
appreciated by Secretary of State 
Buchanan when he instructed our 
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first minister to the Papal States in 
1848 to engage only in political mat- 
ters and to remain perfectly neu- 
tral on all religious questions. 

Moreover, specialists in diplo- 
macy argue, such Protestant na- 
tions as Finland and England, as 
well as an anticlerical nation like 
France, are diplomatically mature 
enough to realize that official rela- 
tions with the papacy do not fur- 
ther peculiarly Catholic objectives, 
whereas they are advantageous to 
the nations maintaining them. 

A Baptist himself, Mr. Truman 
would like to break down or to 
minimize this objection from Prot- 
estant leaders. For he is reported 
by Robert S. Allen to have recently 
told a group of Congressmen that 
“times are no less trying now [than 
when Roosevelt first appointed Mr. 
Taylor], and I think it would be 
very wise for us to continue this 
mission.” 

But Protestant leaders have made 
it a big issue—to the confusion of 
Catholics and neutral observers 
alike. The latter group cannot 
understand where separation of 
Church and State is involved in 
having or not having diplomatic re- 
lations with the Pope, or where the 
Constitution is being violated, or 
where religious considerations be- 
come an issue in any way. 


U neosronatacy for the sake of 
clarity, Protestant leaders have not 
reasoned out their case publicly. 
They have simply stated their con- 
clusions that such relations with 
the Vatican are contrary to the 
American spirit and therefore “un- 
constitutional.” They have not 
shown precisely what dangers are 
involved or in what way relations 
with the Vatican are un-American. 
So they cannot very well be an- 
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swered except by a categorical de- 
nial to a categorical assertion— 
which is an unsatisfactory way of 
reasoning to a sound foreign policy. 

But the fact remains that whether 
or not sectarian religious interests 
are objectively involved in_ this 
problem, Mr. Truman must face the 
fact that Protestant leaders believe 
they are. 

For over a decade Myron C. 
Taylor was the President’s personal 
representative to the Pope. At the 
time of his original appointment by 
President Roosevelt in 1939 the 
executive committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches approved his 
mission when it was assured by the 
President that the position was 
temporary, unofficial, and con- 
cerned only with world peace and 
the alleviation of suffering. 

But when President Truman re- 
quested Mr. Taylor to return to 
Vatican City in 1946 Protestant 
condemnation of the Taylor mis- 
sion was general. Dr. Samuel Mc- 
Crea Cavert, general secretary of 
the Federal Council, expressed the 
group’s opposition to “any form of 
diplomatic relations between this 
government and the Vatican.” 


No one can yet say precisely what 
the results of Mr. Taylor’s mission 


have been. Sumner Welles has 
claimed, however, that “when the 
full story of his [{Mr. Taylor’s] 
mission is finally recorded it will 
be recognized that it has been of 
great service to the United States.” 
And last January Truman stated 
that it had made a*“fundamental 
contribution to the unity of moral 
conviction that today sustains the 
world’s peoples in their unflagging 
efforts for international peace with 
freedom and justice and genuine 
opportunity for progress.” It is 
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therefore safe to conclude that the 
Taylor mission was not a failure, 
and it did not involve Mr. Taylor or 
the presidents he represented in 
any embarrassing situations, re- 
ligiously or politically. If recent 
experience is any criterion for ac- 
tion, then it would seem that Presi- 
dent Truman could well appoint a 
successor to Mr. Taylor. 

But since Taylor’s mission was 
unique in our diplomatic history 
and since naming a successor will 
tend to perpetuate what was a tem- 
porary assignment, it is wise to ex- 
amine the problem carefully in or- 
der to see whether this country 
should have diplomatic relations 
with the Vatican. 


Tune are certain assumptions 
which must underlie any purpose- 
ful discussion of this country’s for- 
eign relations today, assumptions 
to which we must adjust our think- 
ing about diplomatic connections 
with the Vatican. It is a fact, now 
almost universally accepted, that 
the United States is one of the 
world’s two great powers and it 
cannot renounce the major role in 
international affairs which its size, 
its productiveness, and its indus- 
trial power have thrust upon it. 
Isolationism-—geographic, political, 
or intellectual—is out of the ques- 
tion in this coming half-century. 
We can further assume that there 
will be a struggle between Russia 
and the United States for mastery 
over “spheres of influence” through- 
out the world. Such a struggle need 
not be selfishly imperialistic on our 
part, nor need it preclude the pos- 
sibility of the United Nations devel- 
oping into a real force in the future. 
It is simply the admission of a hard 
fact: that our way of life differs 
fundamentally from the Russians’, 
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and as yet no one has devised a 
method for the two to live together 
permanently in a state of peace. 

There is still another clearly and 
frequently stated principle of ac- 
tion on which Americans seem gen- 
erally agreed. In this struggle for 
influence between Russia and the 
United States it is of practical im- 
portance for us to work together 
with all those people and all those 
forces which generally agree with 
us on our ultimate objective of what 
constitutes the good life. We must 
try to minimize differences and em- 
phasize common objectives among 
all those opposed to Russia. 

Our immediate concern here is to 
secure the co-operation of the Third 
Force advocates centering in France 
and Western Europe so that they 
do not form a bloc attempting to 
hold a balance of power between 
Russia and this country. A Third 
Force can grow strong only at our 
expense, inasmuch as Third Forcers 
are in much closer agreement with 
American objectives than with Rus- 
sian. 


How does the papacy fit into this 
picture? Not so much as a sov- 
ereign state of 108.7 acres and about 
1,000 population — though techni- 
cally diplomatic relations are with 
the Pope as a secular sovereign— 
but as a powerful moral force 
claiming the spiritual allegiance of 
350,000,000 Catholics in all parts of 
the world. The Pope speaks as 
moral and spiritual leader of these 
millions of persons in every coun- 
try of the world; he receives infor- 
mation about conditions every- 
where from loyal members of his 
Church. 

Our first obvious advantage from 
maintaining regular diplomatic re- 
lations with the papacy is that we 
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would establish a connection with 
what is perhaps the world’s most 
sensitive listening post. For diplo- 
mats are agreed that in many ways 
the Vatican is the best informed 
government in the world. Thirty- 
six nations are represented there 
by permanent embassies, including 
countries from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, like Latvia, and countries from 
the Orient like China and the new 
India. 

Moreover, thousands of bishops 
from all over the world send regu- 
lar reports on their respective dio- 
ceses to the papacy, and each one of 
them makes his ad limina visit to 
the Pope every five years. Thus the 
Vatican has thousands of eyes and 
ears not possessed by a government 
such as ours. 


Pore Pius XII has expressed the 
desire of sharing such information 
as he receives and of making com- 
mon policy with this country in 
those many areas where we have 
common objectives—and this shar- 
ing of information can best be 
achieved through the channel of 
formal diplomatic representation 
between the two States. Numerous 
instances can be cited to show how 
this country could have profited in 
recent years from having a regular 
diplomatic post at the Vatican in- 
stead of relying on a personal rep- 
resentative whose visits were usu- 
ally brief and whose work was 
necessarily restricted to particular 
objectives. 

Early in 1947, for example, Pope 
Pius XII told ten American news- 
papermen how our relief shipments 
were being tagged in some coun- 
tries “with a price of adherence to 
a political party”—an obvious vio- 
lation of the intent with which they 
were sent and a course of action 
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more likely to gain this country 
enemies than friends. Such infor- 
mation could have been given to the 
proper agencies in this country 
more quickly and more effectively 
through diplomatic channels if they 
had existed at this time. 


Aoun, if the State Department had 
had available the wealth of infor- 
mation on China possessed by the 
Vatican for the last decade it might 
have been saved an embarrassing 
chapter in its recent history. For 
the papacy has consistently shown 
itself better informed than Ameri- 
can and European diplomats as 
regards Mao’s connections with 
Russia, his own peculiar brand of 
Communism, as well as the incom- 
petency and the corruption of the 
Chiang government. Well-sifted re- 
ports from Hungary, Poland, from 
Russia itself, would be a more sat- 
isfactory source of information for 
the State Department on conditions 
behind the Iron Curtain than are 
the haphazard and often contradic- 
tory news items on which it must 
now rely. 

Experience in the last ten years 
has shown another, and perhaps 
even greater advantage this coun- 
try would gain from having a rep- 
resentative at the Vatican. Diplo- 
matic connections work both ways. 
As the Vatican is a sensitive listen- 
ing post, so it serves as an excellent 
rostrum for selling our ideas and 
explaining our intentions to the 
world. It is a world-wide market- 
place for the exchange of informa- 
tion, and it is to our interest to ufi- 
lize it as a medium for explaining 
our much misunderstood intentions 
to the world. 

Thus an official representative at 
the Vatican could have explained 
in detail our immediate aims and 
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our ultimate objectives in the Mar- 
shall Plan, and the Pope could have 
utilized this first-hand information 
in his talks to groups of diplomats, 
students, and. pilgrims, as well as 
newspapermen, when he spoke in 
favor of the Marshall Plan. It 
would be strategically wise to have 
a diplomat at the Vatican in the 
near future to explain our aims to 
the Third Force group of Western 
Europe and to minimize their fears 
so as to gain their adhesion against 
Russia. 


| national advantages 
from having a representative at the 
Vatican are undeniable, both Roose- 
velt and Truman were moved by big- 
ger, more generous considerations 
in sending Mr. Taylor to the Holy 
See. Roosevelt wanted to make more 
effective our “parallel endeavors for 
peace and the alleviation of suffer- 
ing.” Truman repeated the same 
phrase in his letter to the Pope, and 
he wrote about “our common goal” 
of a decent world order. It has be- 
come increasingly evident each year 
since 1939 that the Vatican and the 
United States are almost perfectly 
agreed on the large objectives of 
their respective foreign policies. 

Moreover, the two are in accord 
on most of the specific measures de- 
signed to bring about a better world 
order, such as the Marshall Plan, 
our current Western Europe Arms 
Plan, the United Nations, the ideal 
of collective security, and the use of 
force if necessary to maintain peace. 
Political common sense _ therefore 
seems to dictate co-operative work 
toward these common objectives. 

It is less than half as hard for two 
persons to lift a bushel of potatoes 
than it is for one alone. Through 


an accredited representative at the 
Vatican we could obtain the co-op- 
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eration of one of Europe’s leading 
statesmen, a man who is not only a 
powerful moral force in world af- 
fairs, but a capable diplomat in his 
own right. 

Sumner Welles observed, after 
his visit to Pope Pius XII: “The de- 
tailed and accurate knowledge of 
the Holy See of conditions in every 
part of the world, particularly in 
the countries of Europe, is prover- 
bial. What is perhaps not so well 
recognized is the quality of states- 
manship which, at least in recent 
years, has distinguished the Vati- 
can’s policy. Pope Pius XII pos- 
sesses that quality in high degree. 
... I left the Vatican with the con- 
viction that one of the constructive 
forces working for the regeneration 
of mankind will be the present Pope 
and many of those about him.” 

Not to take advantage of this dip- 
lomatic “know-how” of the Vatican 
foreign office is to make our strug- 
gle in foreign affairs unnecessarily 
difficult and less likely of success. 


DD wromacy is the art of mature 
men and mature nations. Consum- 
mate skill is achieved only affer 
generations of experience in the 
delicate game of negotiating for 
high stakes with astute, well in- 
formed statesmen who know how to 
use effectively and withhold telling- 
ly the forces at their disposal. 

The Vatican foreign office has 
acquired great skill, for the papacy’s 
very independence has at times 
rested upon the ability of its diplo- 
mats. We Americans, on the other 
hand, are still tyros in the game. 
We are learning rapidly, but we still 
make mistakes, as we shall con- 
tinue to make them for another few 
generations. 

The papal diplomatic corps might 
be likened to a successful senior 
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quarterback who has developed the 
faculty of seeing everything on the 
field at once. Nothing escapes his 
attention: the eleven opponents on 
the field, the idiosyncracies of the 
referee and the umpire, the wind 
and the time, the strong and weak 
points of his own players. Our dip- 
lomats are more like the potential 
All-American who, as a sophomore, 
still sees only one thing at a time, 
oblivious of a hundred others as he 
concentrates fiercely on the one. 

This immaturity in international 
affairs has caused our diplomats, 
and even more the American peo- 
ple, to rush from one temporary 
extreme course of action to the op- 
posite. Our weather-vane attitudes 
toward Argentina, and again to- 
ward China, are typical. Or our 
attitudes toward Russia. 

From an abnormal dread of Rus- 
sia in the early ’twenties we rushed 
into a vodka-inspired orgy of 
friendship and then back to a con- 
dition of frigid enmity. Each time 
we were acting logically on the 
basis of the morning’s news, but 
each time we failed to keep the 
morning’s events in proper perspec- 
tive by viewing them as part of a 
nation’s long-range policy. 


, Vatican, on the contrary, has 
maintained a consistently skeptical 
attitude toward Russia’s changes of 
heart, but it has remained open to 
negotiation whenever a common 
ground for commencing diplomatic 
conversations could be found. In 
the 1920’s, when this country re- 
fused even to acknowledge the ex- 
istence of Soviet Russia, Pope Pius 
XI was trying to get Russian and 
Vatican diplomats together to work 
out a modus vivendi for the Catho- 
lic Church in Russia. 

In 1933 he condemned Marxian 
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theory and Russian practice in the 
same terms the Holy See had used 
from time to time ever since the 
nineteenth century—and which can 
still be used today. In 1941, when 
President Roosevelt wrote to Pope 
Pius XII that he believed that 
“there is a real possibility that Rus- 
sia may as a result of the present 
conflict recognize freedom of re- 
ligion in Russia,” the Pope main- 
tained his consistent skepticism of 
Russia’s apparent change of policy. 
And subsequent events have proved 
how wise he was, and how naive 
our diplomats were through the war 
years. 


Viarcan diplomats have never 
been so abnormally afraid of a pres- 
ent danger as to rush headlong into 
another. They have consistently 
looked upon Soviet totalitarianism 
as being equally as dangerous as the 
Nazi variety. It is worth noting in 
this respect that the famous 
encyclical “Divini Redemptoris”’ 
against Russian Communism was 
published in the same week as “Mit 
brennender Sorge” against Nazism. 
This last message, incidentally, was 
termed seven years later by the 
British Quarterly Review “the 
greatest indictment of Nazi revo- 
lutionarism which has yet been 
written.” And it was written when 
Americans were just beginning to 
hear of Adolf Hitler in 1933. 

The consistency of the Vatican’s 
foreign policy has ironically been a 
source of annoyance to us Ameri- 
cans who are inclined to rush from 
one extreme attitude to another. 
When the reports are all in, the 
Vatican’s consistent policy leaves 
fewer embarrassing pages in its 
diplomatic history than most na- 
tions have in theirs. 

It seems obvious that American 
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foreign policy can profit from 
closer association with the Vatican 
in the decades ahead. There is no 
question of merging policies, or of 
submerging the one to the other. 
But by consultation through an ac- 
credited representative at the Vati- 
can the President and the State De- 
partment can receive information 
and occasionally maybe even advice 
that cannot be obtained from other 
sources. 

Such information and such ad- 
vice would come from a source 
whose wisdom and whose common 
sense in diplomatic affairs has be- 
come proverbial. Such association 
would be with mature diplomats 
whose “know-how” could conceiva- 
bly save us from occasional blun- 
ders in the years that lie ahead. 

Political astuteness demands that 
the United States not imitate Rus- 
sia in remaining isolated diplomati- 
cally from the Holy See. (The only 
two major powers in the world not 
represented at the Vatican are Rus- 
sia and this country.) By reason 
of its ideology and by reason of its 
ruthless disregard of human and 
divine values, Russia cannot utilize 
the great moral force of the papacy 
and the diplomatic ability of the 
Vatican foreign office. 


Born Soviet leaders and Vatican 
officials realize that there can be no 
peace between the two. One or the 
other must disappear or undergo 
radical, revolutionary change before 
the two powers can live at peace. 
Russian policy has consequently 
been aimed at isolating the Vatican 
as a force in international affairs—- 
a policy Russia has hammered away 
at without letup since 1944. By de- 
nying itself diplomatic contact with 
the Vatican this country is playing 
into Russia’s hands and making the 
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formation of a united front against 
Russian aggression more difficult. 

By isolating the Vatican diplo- 
matically, then, we are inadvertent- 
ly playing the Russian game. For 
the Soviet will continue trying to 
isolate the Holy See in order to neu- 
tralize this powerful moral force 
whose policies are, by the very na- 
ture of things, anti-Russian. 

The United States, on the other 
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hand, finds in the Vatican a natural 
ally in its struggle against the 
Kremlin. But this is an ally we can 
employ most effectively only when 
we have established diplomatic rep- 
resentation at the Vatican. Not to 
use this force at our disposal is to 
allow old bigotries — which every- 
one hoped had died out twenty 
years ago—to cripple our effective- 
ness in international affairs. 


When Breaks the Dawn 


By HERBERT EDWARD MIEROW 


Wruar shall we see when breaks the Flaming Dawn 


Across the Eastern Sky? 


The Flag still there? 


The Red, the White, the Blue, the shining stars? 


For Flag and Country? Yes. But more than these 
For little things at home, so far away: 

The greetings of a neighbor on the street, 

The homely smile, the friendly clasp of hand, 

The meadows, drenched with gleaming, morning dew, 
And church-bells in the quiet evening air, 

The Peace, the Love, the Beauty of the earth. 


What shall we see when breaks the coming day 
Across a harried world? The Flag still there? 
The Red, the White, the Blue, the shining stars 
To lift men’s hearts once more to Faith and Hope? 
What shall we see when breaks another dawn? 





Francis Otto Matthiessen 


Idealist sans Religion 


By Husert N. Hart 


Oixay, it is tempting to believe, 
only in this Age of Progress could 
a man like Prof. Francis Otto 
Matthiessen be driven to kill him- 
self. His confusion, his despair, his 
horrible imaginings are the con- 
fusion, the despair and the horrible 
imaginings of modern man. 

This suicide is not to be explained 
by the glib little phrases of psy- 
chiatry or psychoanalysis. Matthies- 
sen’s anguish was of the soul—of 
the will and the intellect. Tough- 
minded critics of the school of 
atheism may point to one more ex- 
ample of the failure of nerve. Their 
cruder minds survive on an intel- 
lectual diet that meant starvation 
for Matthiessen. 

Because he had a rare intellect, 
Matthiessen could not live without 
God. How ironic that he was on 
leave of absence to write a book on 
Theodore Dreiser—Theodore Drei- 
ser whose books are the nadir of the 
undisciplined, adolescent bumbling 
about that passes for literature and 
philosophy in the modern world. 

Because he had one of the best 
minds in the contemporary world, 
God’s grace was essential—essential 
as bread for his body. Futile though 
it may be, one cannot help re- 
flecting on the work he could have 





On April lst, oppressed beyond bearing 
by world conditions, Francis Otto Matthies- 
sen jumped to his death from a hotel win- 
dow in Boston. Hubert N. Hart, Adminis- 
trative Assistant at Stuyvesant High School, 
New York City, views the Professor's tragic 
end in the light of eternal values. 





done, had he discovered the God- 
given function of the intellect, had 
he endured the Hound of Heaven’s 
long pursuit, menacing as that pur- 
suit can seem, just a little longer. 

Though in 1941 Matthiessen saw 
the issue clearly, he could not 
choose—or was not chosen. The 
following is from his superb work 
of criticism, American Renaissance. 
He has been contrasting Walt 
Whitman and Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins. 

“That these two so different 
poets had the same misgivings 
concerning the state of society 
shows how central such issues 
were. The conditions they fore- 
saw and the question of how to 
deal with them remain the card- 
inal problems for the writer to- 
day. And their solutions, Whit- 
man’s drift toward socialism and 
Hopkins’ conversion to Catholi- 
cism, are still the two extremes 
that are embraced... .” 
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That the man who wrote Ameri- 
can Renaissance, a book that made 
the better known works of Parring- 
ton or Brooks seem _ superficial, 
could have descended by 1948 to 
the childish From the Heart of 
Europe is an appalling commentary 
on our secular mental climate. One 
must simply dismiss as irrelevant 
the last few years of Matthiessen’s 
life. He was grasping at straws. 
Though the newspaper obituaries 
all played up the “leftist Harvard 
Professor” angle, his From _ the 
Heart of Europe, his naive associa- 
tion with the Marxist boys, will 
soon be forgotten, while his Ameri- 
can Renaissance and his studies of 
T. S. Eliot and the James family 
will be read so long as men are 
concerned about criticism. 

Only Dostoevski could make real 
the abysmal horror which Matthies- 
sen must have endured before his 
leap to death. One may observe, 
however, that the suffering of a man 
who has not contemplated those 
dreadful hours in the life of God 
that we—in such weak English— 
call the Sorrowful Mysteries, is the 
worst kind of suffering. What 
makes it so is its meaninglessness. 

The most extreme ascetics of the 
early days of the Church, those 
who deliberately sought suffering, 
may have been mistaken, but no 
matter how gruesome their self- 
torments, their pain made sense. 
The pain of modern man makes no 
sense. And there is no balm, when 
one is forty-eight years old and 
sick to the depths of his being, in 
Emerson, Thoreau, Melville or 
Whitman. Theodore Dreiser’s mas- 
terpieces are poison. 


I. I may inject a personal note, I, 


instructor in 
My library 


too, was once an 
American literature. 
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shelves still bulge with marked 
copies of Emerson’s essays and 
Leaves of Grass, with the books of 
Sherwood Anderson, Dreiser and 
O’Neill. I studied them all during 
what might be called the “forma- 
tive” years of my life. 

I was sure that Whitman was the 
Great Prophet of the West and 
Emerson, the Wisest American. I 
devoured the criticism of Van Wyck 
Brooks and Parrington, of Gran- 
ville Hicks and Bernard Smith. I 
was enraptured and befuddled by 
the lovely fog of Transcendental- 
ism. 

Those years were wasted. The 
only one of the whole group that 
had any sense was Orestes Brown- 
son and I knew practically nothing 
about him until a few years ago. 


‘Tus personal digression is to in- 
dicate how far afield the secular 
professors can go. In American 
Renaissance, with all its depth of 
insight and critical acumen, Brown- 
son is relegated to a few trivial 
footnotes. It reminds me of those 
histories of philosophy that give a 
paragraph to Aquinas and a chap- 
ter to Herbert Spencer. There is no 
real Christian tradition in American 
literature. Though young men may 
be aroused by the Emersons and 
Whitmans, the mature intellect 
finds them singularly unnourishing. 

It seems strange, perhaps because 
I did not know Matthiessen per- 
sonally, that with all his study and 
understanding of T. S. Eliot, he 
did not find some sort of peace in 
Anglicanism, did not with Eliot 
discover the Catholic writers. It 
is as if Matthiessen was so com- 
pletely immersed in the contem- 
porary, so utterly bogged down in 
the secular world, that he could not 
get out or even see out. 
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Could anything be more contem- 
porary and confused than his in- 
sistence, “I am a Christian and I 
also am a Socialist”?—a familiar 
stance that either contains a mad 
contradiction or is hopelessly trite. 
If it means only that a man ap- 
proves of Christianity’s ethical max- 
ims and also believes that the State 
should own and control its indus- 
tries, it is a position that has been 
familiar since the nineteenth cen- 
tury when many Christians saw 
that the Christian life was made 
very difficult in a capitalist society. 

Not least among these Christians 
was Leo XIII whose indictment of 
the evils of capitalism was more 
powerful than that of Karl Marx. 
Any Christian may sincerely be- 
lieve in socialism as an economic 
theory. In fact, any well-instructed 
Catholic could hardly defend un- 
regulated capitalism. 

If, however, Matthiessen meant 
to convey, as his From the Heart of 
Europe and his attendance at the 
notorious Waldorf meeting would 
suggest, that he was a Christian 
and a Communist of the Stalinist 
variety, then the remark in his 
suicide note is nonsense. He might 
as well have written “I am a Cath- 
olic and an atheist.” 


Pavusiesnenesteve have a theory 
that when the libido is confronted 
with some acutely painful reality, 
it backs up, regresses. That makes 
for the infantilism of the neurotic, 
and a neurotic, as Carl Jung regu- 
larly points out, is one who has 
not discovered the meaning of his 
own life. 

Perhaps something analogous 
happens to the intellect. Perhaps 
Matthiessen’s last few years were 
an intellectual regression. Unable, 
for some reason, to go the way of 
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Jacques Maritain or even of T. S. 
Eliot, he regressed intellectually to 
a lower level. One does not know. 

One does know, however, that 
this man’s death was symbolic. 
What makes a man like Matthiessen 
destroy himself while naturalist 
“philosophers” live on cheerfully 
and die in their beds at ninety, only 
God can know. We have to fall back 
on William James’s distinction be- 
tween the tough-minded and the 
tender-minded. Maybe it is simply 
a neurological or glandular differ- 
ence. Maybe it is a difference of 
“psychological types.” 

Whatever be the explanation on 
the natural level, we can be sure 
that men of Matthiessen’s stature, 
men of his intellect and sensitive- 
ness, do suffer in a meaningless 
world. We can be sure, too, that in 
the natural order, such suffering 
remains hopeless and issues into 
despair. Despair is not only a sin; 
it is a dreadful disease, as well. 


Tue mystery of pain, the mystery 
of God’s grace and the human ego’s 
power to resist it, are beyond com- 
plete understanding. We know that 
God’s mercy is greater than man’s 
power to resist grace. Thus we 
may believe that the anguish of 
Prof. Matthiessen may be fruitful, 
may make sense, in a way we can 
not now see. God does chasten 
whom He loves. 

In a remarkable chapter of Amer- 
ican Renaissance occur these lines: 
“After her husband’s death Rose 
Hawthorne became a nun under the 
name of Sister Alphonsa and, 
haunted no less than her father by 
the existence of suffering, founded 
in New York a sisterhood for the 
relief of victims of incurable can- 
cer.” 

Matthiessen, too, was “haunted 
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by the existence of suffering.” Why 
this man did not find the Faith 
where suffering is transformed be- 
cause God Himself endured Geth- 
semane and the Cross, it would be 
most presumptuous even to guess. 
He is the representative of all those 
outside the Church, confused, dis- 
tressed and not quite tough-minded 
enough to survive in this particu- 
larly painful twentieth century. 
In an age that embraces the ex- 
tremes of comfort and boredom on 
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one hand and hideous cruelty and 
suffering on the other, it seems in- 
deed that outside the Church there 
is no salvation—no security. It was 
said of a famous nineteenth century 
writer, “For such a man there is 
only a pistol at his head or the 
foot of the Cross.” For such a man 
as Francis Otto Matthiessen. .. . 
May he yet, somehow, discover the 
meaning of his pain. May he yet, 
somehow, discover the foot of the 
Cross. 


Not Garden Any More 


By Jessica PoWERS 


Gop is not garden any more, to satiate the senses 

With the luxuriance of full exotic wilderness. 

No multiple is magnified to less. 

God has become as desert now, a vast unknown Sahara 
Voicing its desert cry. 
My soul has been arrested by the sound 


Of a divine tremendous loneliness. 


I write anathema on pools, on streams of racing water. 
I bid the shoot, the leaf, the bloom no longer to intrude. 
Beyond green growth I find this greater good, 

A motionless immensity of oneness. 

And Him I praise Who lured me to this edge 

Of uncreation where His secrets brood, 

Who seared the earth that I might hear in silence 

This infinite outcry of His solitude. 





iy is a danger to intercultural re- 
lations and the universal accept- 
ance of the brotherhood of man 
that the doctrine which defines the 
Christian Church as the only true 
Church is regarded by so many 
Catholics as meaning that no bit 
of truth has leaked through to any 
of the other, even the ancient, re- 
ligions. 

After the Fall, man because of 
his fallen nature was incapable of 
possessing and understanding the 
whole Truth. But in order that 
he might be able to prepare him- 
self for the coming of the Redeem- 
er, instead of falling lower, some 
measure of the Truth had to be 
given him. For this reason we find, 
even in the most primitive peoples, 
a conception of morality striking- 
ly similar to our own revealed 
code of morals in many points. 
God kept special watch over the 
condition of knowledge in the Jew- 
ish people, strengthening it by rev- 
elations from time to time, since 
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they were the ones to whom the Re- 
deemer’s message was to be first 
delivered. But this did not exclude 
from knowledge the other peoples 
of the world. Some of the message 
was lacking in many points, some 
expressions of it went off on some 
point and came out with a mis- 
placed emphasis, others, influenced 
by the emotions, became merely 
orgiastic rites expressing fetishism. 
But it is important for us to under- 
stand that no bit of God’s message 
to men should be ignored or 
scorned. 

The study of the lives of great 
religious leaders of the ancient 
world cannot but convince us that 
these men were not unguided by 
God. We cannot say that they 
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CONFUCIUS AND BUDDHA 


were entirely wrong, for in many 
points they are saying what Chris- 
tianity teaches. Outstanding ex- 
amples of these leaders are Confu- 
cius and Buddha, founders of sys- 
tems which still claim many fol- 
lowers. The human element en- 
ters so much into a religion not re- 
vealed, that a study of the founder 
is almost essential to an under- 
standing of the religion itself. 


Conrucis is a scion of an ancient 
civilization so very unlike our own 
that we are in grave danger of mis- 
understanding him. That seems 
to be a prerogative of Western writ- 
ers and readers, judging from 
many of the studies made of him. 
He seems to be either greatly over- 
estimated or greatly under-estimat- 
ed by most students. As true fol- 
lowers of Aristotle, we should try 
to approach the Golden Mean in 
our judgment of him. 

One of the early writers to intro- 
duce Confucius to the Western 
world was James Legge, an early 
Protestant missionary to China. 
Legge pointed out how far short 
of Christianity Confucius’ doctrines 
were, and was very critical of Con- 
fucius himself. But who could ap- 
proach Christianity without reve- 
lation? We should not blame Con- 
fucius for the fact that he was not 
a Christian (for who was in the 
fifth century before Christ?) any 
more than we should censure New- 
ton for not developing the theory 
of relativity. 

Einstein’s work and much that 
preceded it would have been impos- 
sible without the work of Newton. 
In the same way, the work of 
Confucius helped the work of 
Christian missionaries immeasura- 
bly, because they found that they 
had little to eradicate, but much 
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to build on in Confucius’ teach- 
ing. 

The opposite error is fallen into 
by those who honor Confucius for 
having given a religion with all the 
essentials. Confucius himself did 
not consider himself a teacher of 
religion, but of ethics, and warned 
his disciples against trying to find 
out about spirits, believing that an 
impossible and dangerous task. 

The people of China themselves, 
the only ones who can fully under- 
stand Confucius, do not regard his 
system as complete, but supplement 
it with that of Lao-tse, a mystic. 
Together these form the ancient 
religion of China. 

So we must avoid classifying 
Confucius with either the unlet- 
tered Hottentots or with Christ. 
Neither is fair to Confucius, for 
both classifications ignore his very 
real contribution. What, then, did 
he teach? 

He taught an ethical system. This 
system, like that of the Stoics, was 
based on man alone, and the chief 
reward was self-respect. The re- 
spect of other men was a possibil- 
ity, but not a promise. The way of 
life he taught emphasized sincerity, 
honesty, good example, self-control 
—a very practical way of life. His 
common sense has seldom been 
equalled. 

Confucius was a student of his- 
tory, and this fact has been the 
cause of much criticism. These 
critics say he was a slave to the 
past, a mere imitator of old cere- 
monies. However, he did not look 
back to the Golden Age for escape, 
but to give his people models to 
follow, the good kings of old. 

His great dream, like Plato’s, was 
to be the adviser to a ruler. This 
dream was fulfilled for a while but, 
like Plato, he was disappointed in 
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his king in the end, and retired to 
teach the people, showing them the 
Golden Age as an ideal to work to- 
ward. How much more healthful 
is this attitude than that which says 
that the past should be ignored 
and all the mistakes of our ances- 
tors repeated! 


H.; love for ceremony is also mis- 
understood. He did not use cere- 
mony withh insincerity, but as a fit 
way to express feeling. Without 
“jen,” an inner compulsion, the 
ceremony, he taught, had no value. 

Self-control was another impor- 
tant point of his teaching. How 
can a ruler, he asked, expect to be 
able to control his people if he can- 
not control himself? He pointed 
out that a man who is enslaved to 
his passions is as little his own 
master as one enslaved to another 
man. 

That the moral teaching of Con- 
fucius is not incompatible with 
Christian teaching is proven by the 
fact that Chinese Christians revere 
him as the great teacher of their 
people, and memorize his writings 
and those of the past which he pre- 
served for them. He is the Plato 
and Aristotle of the Chinese. These 
Greeks were not Christians, but 
both have helped us to understand 
Christianity. Whoever helps us 
should be consulted and respected. 


Tne life of the Buddha himself is 
the most impressive thing about 
Buddhism, to the new student of 
that widespread religion. The study 
of his biography reveals to us a 
man who is certainly one of the 
most generous, selfless men to be 
found in history. 

A prince, the heir to the throne 
of an Indian kingdom, Gautama 
might have lived his whole life free 
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from poverty or discomfort, yet 
he deliberately chose to give up 
that carefree life to help mankind. 

According to accounts, he went 
driving one day at the age of twen- 
ty-nine, and saw for the first time 
a sick man, an old man, and a 
corpse. He asked his driver for an 
explanation and was told that these 
were ordinary sights. He was deep- 
ly affected by this newly acquired 
knowledge. He left his family, 
vowing not to return until he had 
found the solution to these three 
universal problems. 

He went first to some Brahmin 
doctors of theology, hoping to find 
his answer through discussion and 
contemplation. However, he soon 
decided, “This is not the Way,” 
and left them. Next he joined a 
band of ascetics, and became the 
most ardent of all, but again was 
disappointed, and gave up that life. 
Then, while he was resting under 
a fig tree, wondering where he 
should go next, his doctrine sud- 
denly came to him, and he became 
the Buddha, the “Enlightened 
One.” 

Whether this “enlightenment” 
was actually a private revelation is 
hard for us to say. The Church 
has definite criteria for judging al- 
leged revelations, but in Buddha’s 
case the application of the criteria 
is almost impossible. What we 
know of Buddha’s teachings was 
not written until six hundred years 
after his death and undoubtedly 
had undergone much alteration in 
that time. 

Allowing for that possibility, and 
the possibility of Buddha’s altering 
his original ideas in the course of 
time, we can see that there is much 
in Buddhism that could have grown 
from the seed of a revelation. 

As an example to support the 












probability of additions over the 
centuries, there are stories in the 
Buddhist writings of supernatural 
happenings before the birth of 
Buddha, which are so similar to 
the Gospel accounts of the birth of 
Christ they they might almost en- 
danger our faith. 

But we must remember that al- 
though Buddha was born five cen- 
turies before Christ, Christianity 
was introduced into Northern In- 
dia long enough before the writing 
of Buddhist scriptures to tempt the 
writers to copy many ideas from 
the Bible. For example, a star is 
supposed to have appeared to an- 
nounce the birth of the child — 
which, by the way, did not occur 
in a stable! 


Sonn items of what seems to be 
the original form of Buddhism are 
very similar to corresponding points 
in Christian doctrine, but are cold- 
ly rigid. The doctrine of karma 
teaches that the consequences of 
a person’s thoughts, words and 
deeds are inescapable. If the con- 
sequences of sins are not met in 
this life, they will be met after 
death. 

In two ways this differs from 
what revelation has given to Chris- 
tianity. The Christian who repents 
sincerely can be saved eventually, 
but there is no escaping karma. 
Both of these similar doctrines 
come from the concept of a lawful, 
ordered universe, but the addition 
of God to the situation (Who of 
course comes before the other con- 
cept can be valid to the Christian 
mind) makes the difference. 

The other point is that the Bud- 
dhist believes that his soul will be 
born again in another body, and 
when karma is satisfied, after many 
or few reincarnations, he enters 
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Nirvana, whereas the Christian is 
taught that the consequences of his 
acts are met in Heaven, Hell or 
Purgatory, immediately after death. 

The world around us, the beauty 
as well as the ugliness, is taught by 
Buddhism to be only illusion. It 
is full of temptations that endan- 
ger a person’s karma, and the il- 
lusion exists only for that purpose; 
therefore it is evil. No Buddhist 
could sing, “Heaven and earth are 
full of Thy glory!” Science is the- 
oretically futile, because it is the 
study of illusion. Created things 
do matter to the Christian, because 
they are the gifts of God, given to 
help us to understand Him. 

Nirvana, often described as “the 
Buddhist heaven,” is quite different 
from the heaven we are promised. 
It is the annihilation of the indi- 
vidual, the returning of his soul 
to the world-soul of which it is an 
indistinguishable part. It is the 
cessation of activity of all kinds, an 
equilibrium of the karma balance. 

What a contrast to the Heaven 
promised to the Christian, which 
is the enjoyment of the Beatific Vi- 
sion to the full capacity of the will 
and the intellect. One is death; 
the other, life. Kahlil Gibran gave 
a sad picture when he said, “Yes, 
there is a Nirvana; it is in leading 
your sheep to a green pasture, and 
in putting your child to sleep, and 
in writing the last line of your 
poem.” There is nothing else for 
you to do, so you must die. That 
is the death which all peoples have 
always dreaded, the escape of 
which is the motive of many prim- 
itive religions. 

It is in the full rejection of the 
personality of the individual, that 
the Buddhist realized the protec- 
tion Buddha found for sickness, old 
age and death. Selflessness, the 
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complete submission of the self, is 
the solution. The dignity of man 
as a creature of God has no place 
here—there is no God, according to 
Buddhists, but only the world-soul, 
existing in Nirvana. 


‘Te appreciate the effect of these 
doctrines on Buddha’s disciples it 
is necessary to remember the phy- 
sical condition of life in India, quite 
probably similar in Buddha’s day 
to what it is now. A man with 
a large family he could not feed, 
oppressed by those who would 
laugh at any idea of the dignity of 
man, surrounded by dirt and dis- 
ease, could take refuge in a doctrine 
that told him that this didn’t mat- 
ter, that oppression and suffering 
were the result of karma and the 
best thing to do was to endure it. 

There is a certain comfort in a 
suffering man’s feeling that he is 
a part of something that will go on 
after his death and annihilation. 
Our membership in the Mystical 
Body of Christ would give us that 
kind of comfort, if we had no con- 
ception of the dignity of man, or 
of his promised after life, or of the 
personality of Christ Himself as 
a loving spirit. The difference is 
that our membership in the Mys- 
tical Body is one way of approach- 
ing an understanding of the dig- 
nity of man. 

Under karma and the concept of 
the world-soul, social progress is 
not only impossible but may be 
even sinful. A suffering man living 
amid filth and disease is suffering 
to work out his karma; his physi- 
cal surroundings are illusion. So 
the doctrines, originally comfort- 
ing and uplifting, become paralyz- 
ers of social progress. (There may 
be many charitable Buddhists in 
whose minds the doctrines have 
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not that effect, but it is the logical 
outcome of the premises.) 

So Buddha’s solution for sickness, 
old age and death is, in brief, self- 
lessness the rejection of con- 
sciousness of self. From some 
ideas resembling Judeo - Christian 
tradition, he reached something di- 
ametrically opposed to what has 
been revealed to the Judeo-Chris- 
tian peoples. But that he had the 
original ideas at all is so marvelous 
that we can see God’s hand in the 
beginning of it. 

We can never doubt the great- 
ness of Buddha himself. He ex- 
changed his comforts for the bur- 
dens of his people. He was free 
from the tyranny of the love of 
wealth, power, or the regard of 
other men, and from the pride that 
prevents a man from saying he is 
wrong. He gave himself to man- 
kind—in that way probably he gave 
himself to God. 

These men came to some of 
God’s people that they might have 
help in their journey toward His 
kingdom, which they could never 
regain without His guidance. They 
were not able to accept the full 
Truth until the Redemption. This 
is brought out in the Judeo-Chris- 
tian history — the Redemption 
brings a change in the attitude of 
the people which can easily be ex- 
plained in that way. Until the Re- 
demption, men were more likely 
to fear God than to love Him. The 
Redeemer taught them to say “our 
Father.” 

In the other faculty of the soul, 
knowledge, the activity changed 
from “looking at a confused reflec- 
tion in a mirror” to “face to face.” 
That the change was not world- 
wide is due to the imperfection of 
our obedience to the command 
“Teach ye all nations.” 














The Catholic Revival 


By SALLY WHELAN CASSIDY 


On: of the things we have to fight 
against the hardest is the all-con- 
suming desire to be elsewhere than 
we are, to be doing something 
other than what we are supposed to 
do. The place that my fancy takes 
me to most often is, as you can 
probably guess, Europe and in 
Europe, France. Paris means a 
lot to me, as to many Americans. 
There is something there that fills 
a great void in most of us, a need 
for beauty, for a variety of sub- 
dued colors, for non-utilitarian 
uniforms and streets drawn at any 
other angle than ninety degrees. 

Add to this the feeling of the 
American Catholic who has occa- 
sionally met people who seemed 
really to believe in a personal God, 
for whom charity was more than 
a definition and philosophy more 
than an elaborate geometric design, 
when he finds himself in a milieu 
where his highest ideals have be- 
come a living reality. His feeling 
of at-homeness, of this-is-it, is well- 
nigh insuperable. 

Yet I resisted consciously the 






temptation to identify myself with 
this newly found beauty and this 
religious life. I deliberately rejected 
all notion of expatriation, all no- 
tion that, “I’ve found what I’ve al- 
ways wanted, now I’m going to sit 
down like a weary cat in front of 
a bowl of cream.” I knew that the 
only excuse that made this dally- 
ing in Europe valid was that I must 
somehow turn myself into a camel 
and try to survive on what I had 
been able to absorb. 


Wren I eventually returned to 
this country, reluctantly I admit, I 
found an increasing number of 
people who were feeling the same 








The two publications about which Sally 
Whelan Cassidy writes this month, one still 
in prospect, the other, Cross Currents, ready 
for fall publication, “together form a 
double-pronged attack on isolation and de- 
spair.” Having completed her courses at 
Loyola University, New Orleans, Miss Cas- 
sidy is waiting to see more of the deep 
South before writing about it for us. 
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need that I had felt, but who had 
not had the luck of seeing dreams 
take existential reality. One of my 
functions was to keep affirming 
that the reality could, in fact did, 
exist. An occasional visitor from 
the land of heart’s desire would 
keep up my own assurance—would 
refill the void. I found too that 
things here had changed. People 
had the advantage over me of hav- 
ing read about what was happen- 
ing in Europe, and a reference to 
worker-priests marked you as in- 
the-know as quickly as a casual 
reference to Gregorian chant had 
when I left. I now find a kind of 
spiritual schizophrenia building up. 
People read Suhard and then listen 
to their usual Sunday sermon, read 
about the priest-workers and yet 
hear some of their pastors de- 
nounce trade unions, read about 
the Christian family movements 
and yet (if they are not lucky 
enough to meet some of the Cana 
people) get the usual notion that 
numbers is the crucial sign of the 
real Catholic home. 

I find many people who want to 
know how we can transpose what is 
being done in Europe over here, 
Quick! Who feel that we have 
found the formula—that all that 
is needed is to get it into mass pro- 
duction. 





Since I have poured some oil on 
the flames, I am probably not in 
the ideal position to say that a re- 
newal of Christian life usually im- 
plies a fairly long and discreet 
preparation—that this is probably 
the phase we are going through 
now, the long, discouraging period 
when the blades are still under the 
soil and the surface seems too hard 
for them to pierce through, if they 
are there at all. I feel obliged to 
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say that Christian life cannot be 
merely one of imitation but of cre- 
ation. This cliché stands against 
the overwhelming urge to be up to 
date. 

Together with this it must also 
be affirmed that the Church is one, 
that her development in one coun- 
try surely is a sign to encourage 
others to go further; that holiness 
needs ever new molds into which 
to pour itself, that we all share the 
same terribly important period of 
transition from one world to an- 
other. 

We Americans, given by God for 
some inexplicable reason the pow- 
er and hence the responsibility of 
rule, should grasp every living idea 
to help us in our new task, that of 
giving the world a synthesis which 
will bring it peace again; a weld- 
ing of all that is best in our own tra- 
dition with the richness and sub- 
tlety of that of the Western Euro- 
peans. 

Where does this leave us, to imi- 
tate or not to imitate? I would say 
to grow in depth, and as fast as we 
are able; to re-create in our own 
way the solutions to the needs that 
we find in our midst. Surely it is 
not adequate to import wholesale, 
nor is it particularly intelligent to 
say, “this is American and hence 
better than anything coming from 
the outside.” 


F onrunarzty this growth is 
helped by visits such as that of 
Father Daniélou, S.J., to the Notre 
Dame Liturgical Summer School. 
He came to our group in Chicago 
several times, prayed with us, 
talked to us, ate with us. We 
asked him to talk about Charity, 
and sat, enthralled, for two hours. 
He was too good a missiologist to 
urge us to emulate the pattern set 
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by France. Rather he emphasized 
the uniqueness of our own coun- 
try: its immense mobility, its role 
in the world. 

We brought our intellectual prob- 
lems to him, he listened, drew us 
out, left us pretty much with our 
own solutions, but clarified and 
strengthened. He listened to and 
again encouraged our hopes though 
he stressed the need of inventing 
new forms to incarnate our desires 
to serve God in academic and pro- 
fessional life. 

He told us what was happening 
in Europe, of laymen preaching 
retreats, each talk ending with an 
evening Mass at which the Catho- 
lics in the group assisted. Such 
events are more and more open 
to non-Catholics, so much so that 
there is a growing set of Nicode- 
mus groups (all made up of non- 
Catholics who simply want to know 
about our Lord, or the Bible). He 
told us of the spread of priest- 
workers, of the new ventures in the 
intellectual life of Paris. Simply 
a Christian from another part of 
the world telling his brothers in 
Christ what his problems were, 
what he was thinking about. 

Obviously this had the effect of 
reactivating and sharpening the old 
longing to be in the midst of this 
life, to be anywhere but where I 
am. It brought back all the old 
feeling of suffocation, of inade- 
quacy. It brought back the need 
to catch up on so many things that 
I had not been able to latch on to 
in college. To be one with my 
age, to be able to be with my fel- 
low non-Catholics in their preoc- 
cupations. 


I HAVE been realizing of late to 
what extent the Catholic-educated 
Catholic is isolated in his formation 
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from the nor-Catholic. Certainly 
in my readings, in the problems put 
before me for thought, I might as 
well be a Martian. I discover Dewey 
and Freud only to find that my gen- 
eration is miles past that. I think 
Scott Fitzgerald and Thomas Wolfe, 
Steinbeck and Dos Passos interest- 
ing and see my fellow students ho- 
humming and going on to some- 
thing else. 

I find that the Partisan Review is 
not nearly so advanced and fresh 
as I thought it was. This puts me 
at something of a disadvantage in 
communicating with any but other 
similarly isolated Catholics, and 
in today’s world this is exceeding- 
ly serious. 

If we lag approximately a gener- 
ation behind the people with whom 
we eat coffee cake, how can we 
ever discuss anything other than 
the more and more foreboding head- 
lines, how can what is most im- 
portant in our lives seem to them 
other than the tatters of an old- 
fashioned garment we insist on 
bringing everywhere we go? How 
can we do more than push our fists 
into the holes in the dike, trying 
to take on the problems one by 
one, growing up piecemeal, first 
with regard to psychology, then 
economics, then a swing back to 
child welfare? 

How can we ever get off the de- 
fensive, reacting-to-attack stage? 
How can we furnish solutions for 
our own age when our training fits 
us fairly well for the age before 
World War I? How can we bring 
the necessary Christian comple- 
ment when we are absorbing so 
much simply in the effort to stay 
afloat that we are forced to absorb 
uncritically? 

We need, and need desperately, 
a group of intellectuals (both 
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priests and laymen) who are men 
of their age, who are worried about 
the problems of today and tomor- 
row rather than about solving the 
difficulties of our grandfathers. We 
need to enter the full swim of in- 
tellectual life around us, Catholic 
and non-Catholic, European and 
American. We need something 
which will end the isolation of the 
individual Catholic. 


One encouraging sign is a reprint 
quarterly called Cross Currents. 
Cross Currents is due to appear this 
fall and seems an_ exceedingly 
promising venture. Deliberately 
dedicated to a dialogue between 
faiths, disciplines and ideologies, 
Cross Currents may help with the 
job of widening the vistas of our 
too-closed world. The early issues 
include an article by Karl Barth on 
the immense problems posed to 
the Christian in face of two mate- 
rialistic ideologies: capitalism and 
Communism. The thinking of Fa- 
ther Teilhard de Chardin, Jesuit 
and anthropologist, is introduced 
too. Here we get a Catholic who 
is an ardent evolutionist. Gabriel 
Marcel also brings his contribution. 
These are not dry articles that one 
finds buried in archives but state- 
ments carefully culled for their 
challenge and readability, for what 
positive contribution they can bring 
to American thinking. 

Two other well-known names, 
Berdyaev and Mounier will also ap- 
pear in early issues, again bringing 
two important complements to 
American Catholicism: the huge 
structure of Orthodoxy and the 
subtlety of Personalism. Surely 


our muscles need toning up. Well 
this is one way of doing it, by bring- 
ing us face to face with the world 
outside. 
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A group of young professors and 
graduate students have been suffi- 
ciently sold on the need for this 
interchange to give of their spare 
time in reading the journals of a 
half dozen languages, to making 
contacts with writers and publish- 
ers, to getting their choices trans- 
lated, to finding the money needed 
for the venture. One could hardly 
ask for a better statement than 
that in their prospectus: 

“Accepting the primacy of the 
spiritual, Cross Currents will be 
engaged in the secular order, and 
will co-operate with groups striv- 
ing to transform our social insti- 
tutions in accordance with the re- 
quirements of justice and charity. 
We feel strongly that Christianity 
must not be identified with surface 
morality, nor with any of the tem- 
poral realizations which it may 
have inspired in different ages. In 
the crisis of unity which marks 
our time, it is more than ever nec- 
essary to confront the problems 
raised by the advances in modern 
thought: Christianity must assim- 
ilate and use the truth wherever 
it may be found.” 

I suggest a meditation on each 
phrase. I know with what care 
they were chosen, I also have some 
idea of what integrity and real de- 
sire at communication they con- 
tain. 

So too we need, and need des- 
perately, an invigorating current 
electrifying the base of Catholic 
American structure, the parish. It 
is evident that a re-awakening, a 
maturing of the intellectual is part 
of the answer, but the academic 
man is not the pillar of the local 
parish. Something else is needed 
that can reach people who spend 
most of their time doing, who have 
not the time, the training or the in- 
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terest to follow the currents and 
eddies of the thinking of our day. 
These people are after all the most 
numerous in the Church, most of 
the intellectuals are not more than 
a few years at the university re- 
moved from their ranks. 


Ruevnik publication is being pre- 
pared to meet this need. Less ar- 
ticulated than Cross Currents (in 
fact it has not even a name yet) 
this venture is addressed to the 
garden variety of parishioner. It 
tries to bring the tremendous Chris- 
tian mysteries into the factory, the 
kitchen, the street. It tries to make 
the average Catholic realize the 
richness that actually surrounds 
him, tries to take off his dark glass- 
es. This magazine has two ways 
of communicating, first by simple, 
concrete, direct prose, the other 
by pictures, good pictures of every- 
day things, caught and fixed by the 
camera, food for meditation. Both 
integrated form a carefully chosen, 
full gift of Christian insight. 

The group of people behind this 
publication is also young, alert and 
anxious. Again an effort at integ- 
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rity, at meeting real needs, of pa- 
tient waiting for the thing to grow 
on American soil. They are plan- 
ning to consider a variety of things: 
the Mass in our lives, all day, ev- 
ery day; the priest, man and man- 
of-God; the world, creation and 
challenge; the sacraments. 


Taese publications when taken 
together may make a great deal of 
difference to Catholic life here in 
America. They are aimed at dif- 
ferent, complementary spheres, the 
one, the intellectual, the academic; 
the other, the ordinary, the parish. 
They are aimed at different kinds 
of people: one, all who are worried 
about their own inadequacies in 
front of the world and in their own 
sphere of activity; the other, all 
those who lead a rather routine ex- 
istence, not by choice but because 
no breeze has come to stir the 
leaves a little. They speak differ- 
ent languages, one the careful, chis- 
eled language of the thinker, the 
other the language of the eye, of 
the street. Together they form a 
double-pronged attack on isolation 
and despair. 
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0. Michaelmas Day — September 
29th—in London the celebrations 
in connection with the centenary 
of the Restoration of the Hierarchy 
of England and Wales will reach 
their climax in a pageant and af- 
ternoon Mass in Wembley Stadium 
where nearly a hundred thousand 
people are expected to be present. 

Mammoth Catholic celebrations 
of this kind are nowadays com- 
mon in the Church, and of course 
all lesser celebrations have been 
dwarfed this year by the sequence 
of great events in Rome itself. It 
can hardly be doubted that these 
things make a very strong impres- 
sion in the world at large which 
realizes today, as perhaps never 
since the Reformation, that the 
Catholic Church is a tremendous 
reality in the full flower of its nev- 
er weakening, never decaying life. 

Because (for better or for worse) 
the Anglo-Saxon race has for about 
two centuries been the dominant 
cultural and political factor in what 
we call civilization, being only now 
really seriously challenged by Eur- 
opean and Asiatic reactions of the 
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totalitarian type, the relations be- 
tween the Catholic Church and the 
Anglo-Saxons on both sides of the 
Atlantic Ocean have a very special 
importance both in the history of 
the Church itself and in the world. 

America today is clearly the dom- 
inant Anglo-Saxon country — even 
though Anglo-Saxon seems hardly 
the word to describe the racial and 
cultural mixture from which the 
United States has sprung, but 
broadly the dominant historical 
factor has been the Anglo-Saxon 
tradition — and consequently the 
Catholicism of America possesses 
a much greater importance than 
its numbers or wealth alone could 
give it. And this American Cathol- 
icism has largely been affected by 
British history and the fortunes of 
Catholics during the past century 
in Great Britain. 

Thus this month’s centenary has 








Catholic England and Wales celebrate this 
month the centenary of the restoration of 
the hierarchy. Michael de la Bedoyere, 
Editor of the London Catholic Herald, 
scans these hundred years with an apprais- 
ing eye and emphasizes the need of great 
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much more than a purely local sig- 
nificance, and I propose therefore 
to examine briefly some of the fac- 
tors in Catholic development which 
seem to stand out as a consequence 
of the story of the Catholic Church 
in Britain since 1850. 


a the most outstanding 
change which has come about since 
Pius IX appointed Nicholas Wise- 
man as Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster a hundred years ago 
has been the actual growth in the 
number of Catholics, both in Brit- 
tain and in America. The spec- 
tacular change in Britain has of 
course been over nearly two cen- 
turies, since toward the end of the 
eighteenth century there were prob- 
ably less than 100,000 Catholics in 
England and Wales. 

Growth in the nineteenth century 
was steady, and one must not over- 
look a widespread reformation 
within the Anglican Church which 
carried many good and leading An- 
glicans into the Catholic Church 
in two waves—an early wave often 
associated with men like Pugin and 
Ambrose de Lisle and the second 
more famous wave which brought 
in Newman. 

None the less the real jump in 
Catholic numbers on to the million 
mark was undoubtedly due to Cath- 
olic immigration — that extraordi- 
nary exodus from impoverished 
and starving Catholic Ireland to 
England, the land of wealth and 
opportunity. The full story of that 
Catholic exodus has still to be writ- 
ten, but perhaps we can understand 
it better when we remember that 
in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the sea journey from Dublin 
to Liverpool, or Belfast to Glasgow, 
was a far cheaper and easier move- 
ment than the train journey from 
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Liverpool to London. Within a few 
years every Lancashire industrial 
town became a quarter Catholic, at 
least nominally, and gradually the 
Catholic Irish spread across the 
face of industrial England and 
Scotland. 

What has happened since then, 
so far as numbers go? Today there 
are some three to four million Cath- 
olics in Great Britain, a rise that 
is roughly proportional to the gen- 
eral rise in population, and this de- 
spite the fact that Irish immigra- 
tion has continued throughout and 
been added to by immigration from 
the Continent, chiefly Belgian dur- 
ing the first world war and Polish 
during the second. 


I FEAR that when we honestly look 
at the whole story, the appearance 
of phenomenal Catholic progress 
has to be broken down to the real- 
ity of (1) a phenomenal Catholic 
immigration and (2) a natural in- 
crease in proportion to the natural 
growth of the population. So much 
so, that the problem is not to ac- 
count for the growth, but for the 
modest limits of the growth. 

The actual number of Catholic 
immigrants never seems to have 
been accurately calculated, and 
many of course left either to return 
to Ireland or to go to America and 
other parts of the world, but the 
figure of those who have come and 
stayed must be at least a million. 
Moreover, we have to remember that 
the Catholic birth rate tended to 
be higher than the general birth 
rate, while the passing on of the 
Faith should have been widespread 
through the numberless mixed 
marriages, even though in those 
days different Catholic laws in this 
matter obtained. How very often 
a Catholic with an English sur- 
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name ,turns out to have had an 
Irish mother or grandmother. 

It is hard therefore to avoid the 
conclusion that the real problem 
of the Church in Britain during 
the last hundred years is not the 
problem of conversion and growth, 
but the problem of leakage within 
that conversion and that accidental 
growth through immigration and 
population increase. 


Howeves. to get the problem into 
perspective, we have to consider 
not only the cases of Britain and 
of America and the countries of the 
Commonwealth, but the world prob- 
lem. When for example we con- 
sider the stories of France or Italy 
or Spain, we shall be forced to con- 
clude that the position there was 
far worse. It is true that in tradi- 
tionally Catholic countries statis- 
tics can be made to look better; but 
only because those who fall away 
remain, as likely as not, nominal 
Catholics. With much less reason 
a weak Catholic in a non-Catholic 
country will simply become ab- 
sorbed in the secularist mass. 

Moreover, there is a tremendous 
and really glorious contrast be- 
tween what has happened in Brit- 
tain and in America and what has 
happened in a country like France. 
However heavy our losses, we have 
not lost our Catholic working class 
as such, whereas as Leo XIII de- 
plored, the Church generally did 
lose the working classes in the 
nineteenth century. 

This difference is in part due to 
our minority status, Catholics of 
all classes consequently feeling 
that they are up against a concrete 
hostility. But probably the real 
reason why the Catholic working 
class as such has not been lost in 
Anglo-Saxon countries is the de- 
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termination of the Bishops through- 
out not to neglect Catholic elemen- 
tary education. The sacrifice of 
higher education for the elementa- 
ry may account in part for an un- 
lettered Church (as compared for 
example with Anglicans), but no 
one will question the Bishops’ wis- 
dom. 

None the less, complacency is 
very much out of place when we 
honestly study the record of the last 
hundred years. In Europe, after 
the appalling losses of the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centur- 
ies there has been an almost spec- 
tacular Catholic revival. Its spe- 
cial causes are not easy to analyze. 
Naturally, it has sprung from the 
leadership of the remarkable Popes 
of modern times, beginning with 
Leo XIII who recalled to the faith- 
ful generally the vital importance 
of the social mission of Christian- 
ity, and called upon Catholic schol- 
arship to work fearlessly and im- 
partially in honest defense of the 
claims of the Church. His succes- 
sor was the Pope of the specifically 
spiritual revival and cleaning-up. 

After the first war, Pius XI re- 
sumed the ancient supra-national 
authority of the Vicar of Christ as 
the defender of faith and morals 
against the upsurge of positive bar- 
barism in the international and so- 
cial field; while our present Su- 
preme Pontiff has maintained ‘this 
great role and strengthened the 
sacerdotal quality of the high of- 
fice in a world hungering again for 
the specifically spiritual as the only 
final arm against the bestial con- 
sequences of materialism. 

Such Papal leadership, fitting so 
eminently well into the political 
anarchy, seems to have caused a 
new atmosphere especially on the 
European Continent where men, 
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long virtually faithless, feel them- 
selves drawn up, as it were sub- 
consciously, to a new level of spirit- 
ual perception. Hence, without so 
much individual conversion, men 
find themselves beginning to climb 
the long road back toward the 
faith of their ancestors and their 
country. Some climb much faster 
than others; some deliberately turn 
the other way; but millions are 
genuinely conscious of being drawn 
up. 


I, England and America condi- 
tions are rather different. There 
the Faith has been broadly re- 
tained amongst a minority living 
within a social atmosphere which 
has been increasingly one of rela- 
tive tolerance, and within at least 
the faint survival of moral and so- 
cial decencies in the national life. 
How has this much been retained? 
Certainly in the main by the spe- 
cial characteristics of Irish Cath- 
olicity. These characteristics in- 
clude inherited toughness against 
any hostile or indifferent environ- 
ment; an utter loyalty to the Holy 
See; a special stress on the bene- 
fits and virtues of church and par- 
ish life under the priests with 
humility, simplicity and the em- 
phasizing of the personal moral 
virtues in preaching and worship; 
immense pride in the Catholic (and 
Irish) heritage and a determination 
to spread the faith wherever the 
Irishman goes. It has been a peas- 
ants’ tradition, rising gradually to 
a bourgeois tradition. 

This is a tough and stubborn tra- 
dition to which all of us Catholics 
in Britain and America, and con- 
sequently all Catholics indirectly 
in the world, owe a tremendous 
debt. But it is not, of course, the 
only possible Catholic tradition; it 
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must count its failures as well as 
its successes; and it may be that 
in changing times it will not nec- 
essarily be the best tradition. 

The story of Catholicism in Brit- 
tain during the last hundred years 
is a witness to the fact that this 
Irish Catholic conservatism with 
its strongly personalist and moral- 
ist aspect tends to depend for its 
success on the maintenance of a 
direct hold on the Catholic people. 
With those who stray away, wheth- 
er it be from Ireland itself, or from 
the actual center of Catholic life 
wherever it may be, we tend to find 
that a number remain faithful and 
strong, but also that a large num- 
ber drift away altogether. More- 
over, the tradition is not an easily 
adaptable one. 

In the contemporary’ world, 
whether we like it or not, it is ut- 
terly impracticable to prevent the 
masses of the faithful from being 
daily fed with new and too often 
very irreligious and immoral ideas 
from the press, the cinema, the 
radio, social life, and so on. Because 
of this it becomes every day more 
imperative that the Catholic ap- 
proach, while plumbing the depths 
of Christian doctrine and concen- 
trating on a fully balanced spiri- 
tual life, especially in fostering its 
essence which is the direct relation 
between the soul and God, should 
be as flexible as possible in its tac- 
tics. 

This, surely, if we analyze it is 
the lead of the Holy See and of our 
present Holy Father. One recalls, 
for example, the emphasis in mod- 
ern foreign missionary work on 
adapting as far as possible the na- 
tive customs and traditions to the 
truth of Catholicity. Is this any 
the less important when dealing 
with national customs and preju- 
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dices in Western countries? One 
recalls the emphasis on Catholic 
social action and the vital need 
that it be based on the primacy of 
the spiritual and the genuine reli- 
gion of every member. 

One recalls the role of the lit- 
urgy where the individual person’s 
relation to God finds its proper and 
fruitful setting within the whole 
Mystical Body’s prayer. One re- 
calls the increasing readiness to 
study and allow quite striking 
changes, such as the priest-worker, 
flexibility about the time of Mass, 
dispensation from fasting, increase 
in the use of the vernacular, when- 
ever such changes will make it 
easier for the faithful to have a full 
religious life. 

This greater depth and greater 
flexibility does not seem to come 
very easily to the Irish Catholic 
tradition which has exerted such 
great and beneficent influence in 
the Catholicism of Britain and 
America. It is sometimes contend- 
ed that we do not need all this in 
the way Continental countries with 
their greater loss of religion in the 
past need them. But if it is true 
that progress in Britain at any rate 
during the past century has been 
more apparent than real, then per- 
haps we need them as badly. 


F on the next hundred years, there 
will be no great wave of immigra- 
tion to swell Catholic numbers; 
nor are we likely to benefit by 
marked growths of the population. 


Individual conversion alone will 
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raise our numbers; the most effec- 
tive and generous apostolate alone 
will stem the leakage. Meanwhile, 
we cannot doubt that if the world 
endures as we know it, the world 
will look more and more to the 
Catholic Church and to individ- 
ual Catholics for spiritual inspira- 
tion and guidance. Are Britain and 
America fully equipped to repel 
the dangers and meet the oppor- 
tunity? 

Such, it seems to me, are some 
of the questions which we can 
profitably consider during the Cen- 
tenary celebrations. As is natural 
on such occasions, the public em- 
phasis is bound to rest largely on 
what has been achieved, and not 
without reason. But solid prog- 
ress in the future depends rather 
on studying the shortcomings and 
discovering the ways and means of 
avoiding them during the next hun- 
dred years. And we should learn 
from one another. 

Happily there is closer co-opera- 
tion nowadays between Catholics 
of different countries. It should 
be especially close between British 
Catholicism and American, because 
in any tolerable future for the 
world this Catholicism is bound to 
play a major part. In Cardinal 
Spellman at the end of the month 
we British Catholics will welcome 
a spiritual ambassador and a sym- 
bol of the close association between 
those who have benefited most from 
the Irish tradition and who, in 
looking ahead, must adapt it to 
changing times. 





‘Tune is an important radio se- 
ries under way during this month 
of September. It is the special 
series currently running on the 
Catholic Hour (NBC Sundays 6:00- 
6:30 P. M., E.D.T.). It is a series 
of four programs on Communism. 
It is a very different program from 
the usual run of anti-Communist 
programs because it is strictly ed- 
ucational. 

The first program, which you 
may have already heard, is “The 
Birth of Communism,” tracing the 
origins of this horrible menace to 
our Christian heritage all the way 
back to the fifteenth century and 
bringing it up to that time in 1917 
when Russia became the first 
country to fall under its vicious 
yoke. 

The second program tells of 
Communism today, the third will 
deal with the future of Commun- 
ism—how it can happen here. It 
will show how it can happen here 
because it is happening in Eastern 
Europe and China, Korea and half 
a dozen other places over the world. 
Finally, the last program in this 
special Catholic Hour series will 
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show what you can do about Com- 
munism. 


Tue material for these programs 
was assembled by the Forensic 
Commission of the Chicago Region, 
National Federation of Catholic 
College Students under their chair- 
man Robert Arzbaecher of the 
Fournier Institute of Technology. 
Guiding genius is Dr. Francis T. 
Williams, C.S.V., moderator of 
the commission. Father Williams 
brought the four scripts to the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Men, 
producer of the Catholic Hour, 
toward the end of July and the 
decks were cleared when the Men’s 
Council realized what a marvelous 
opportunity was offered for a solid 
educational job at the most criti- 
cal time in the history of the Coun- 
try, the Church and the World. 
Robert C. Healey, brilliant young 
writer who authored the New York 
Blackfriars hit play of last Fall, 
Shake Hands with the Devil, the 
story of the trial of the eleven Com- 
munists in New York, was engaged 
to whip the scripts into final shape 
and the National Broadcasting 
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Company gave every possible co- 
operation. 

Plans are under way at this writ- 
ing to make the entire series avail- 
able by transcription for re-broad- 
cast, for use at meetings, lunch- 
eons, in schools and colleges all 
over the land, so important are they 
considered by those who appre- 
ciate the necessity for educating 
our people about Communism — 
not just scaring them into counter- 
action in fear of their lives and 
futures. (Write to NCCM, Washing- 
ton 5, D.C., for information.) 


I. seems almost futile to write 
about much else in these frightful 
days. We face crisis and we must 
meet it with every single weapon 
at our command. Radio and TV 
are two of these weapons, of course, 
and mighty powerful they are. How 
will they be used, for the good of 
the country, or for our continued 
moral undermining? 

In the recent war, radio per- 
formed a great public service for 
the nation and the allies. Thou- 
sands of hours were devoted to 
helping the government inform the 
people concerning prices and ra- 
tioning, recruiting, vital public in- 
formation in general. There is 
every reason to believe that both 
radio and the newer TV will rally 
to the colors now. In fact, they 
are doing so already. 

A splendid job has been done 
by radio news men and commen- 
tators and advertisers in the mat- 
ter of hoarding. Great work has 
been done by both in helping the 
armed forces get recruiting accel- 
erated and the industry has gone 
on record with the government that 
it is ready, willing and able to do 
all required of it. 
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But, the inevitable paradox still 
remains. As the crisis grows, so 
will the advertising. Already, an 
increase in news program sponsor- 
ship is a matter of record. The 
greater the attention focused on 
our peril, the more advertisers will 
buy news broadcasts to tell us all 
about it. The darker the days be- 
come, the more people will feel 
the need for escape entertainment 
and advertisers will be there to so 
provide. Rather than pay heavy 
taxes, advertisers will buy great 
blocks of radio time to remind us 
that when we get back to normal 
living again (when will that be?) 
they will be doing business at the 
same old stand, so get ready to 
“Buy of your Buttercup, buy.” 

Gulf Refining is sponsoring, on 
“We the People,” a fine series of 
programs on the menace Commun- 
ism is to our way of life. Urgently 
they beg America to awake to the 
evil abroad in the world and they 
have documented their story well. 
Yet, immediately on showing us 
the terror that faces us from some 
phase of Communist activity, they 
break into the program and remind 
us that, on our vacation travels, 
we will be a lot better off if we “go 
Gulf.” Actually, if they really 
mean what they say about the men- 
ace, and surely they do, they ought 
to tell us to stay home and work 
harder and harder to get the coun- 
try ready for the inevitable battle 
ahead. 

Since radio reaches into virtually 
every American home and TV is 
daily expanding until it already is 
in forty per cent of the homes in 
major market areas, we know that 
both are going to play a powerfully 
potent part in our lives as the battle 
is joined. 
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‘Ton MEpiuM.—It hardly seemed pos- 
sible that Gian-Carlo Menotti’s Medi- 
um, which had seemed so dependent 
on its exotic background, could be 
safely transferred to the Arena’s min- 
iature intimacy yet, of the three reviv- 
als, it is proving the most successful. 
Directed by Menotti himself, the de- 
sign and lighting herald the advent to 
Broadway of William Riva of Fordham 
University. The difficulties presented 
by the séance are solved very simply 
by having Madame Flora sit at a 
small table under the shrouded 
chandelier in the center so that the 
whole audience seems included in her 
hoax. The faked spirits are discerned 
dimly before a black velvet curtain 
at the end of one runway. 

Leo Coleman, the original Toby, and 
Derna De Lys, an experienced Moni- 
ca, have surmounted any spatial handi- 
caps to their lightfooted action. Ma- 
dame Flora’s flat is now on the ground 
floor; a push button still controls the 
front door which gives entrance to 
a long hall (a runway) and makes 
feasible Zelma George’s appearance 
in a self-wheeling chair. 

Mrs. George is a remarkable per- 
son. Her career includes being Dean 
of a State College, Director of a Com- 
munity Center, a research fellow of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, a student 
of voice and organ, a member of many 
important national boards, a B.A. of 
the University of Chicago and an M. 
A. of New York University where she 
is now enrolled for a Ph.D. in sociol- 
ogy. In addition to a fine mind, she 
has a strong contralto voice and such 
native dramatic power that she is able 
to project the horrors of her mind 

















without the help of any of the phan- 
tasmagoric lighting effects that were 
the terrifying background for Marie 
Powers’ nightmare. The idea of the 
wheelchair she brought with her from 
a Little Theater (Karamu Lyric) in 
Cleveland. The chair seems to em- 
phasize her sinister power of mental 
domination and, because Mrs. George 
is a woman of colossal weight, it 
gives rapidity to her movements par- 
ticularly in the quick turns she makes 
as the ghostly echoes haunt her. After 
the shooting, she heaves herself out 
of the chair and flops herself like a 
seal over to Toby’s body when her 
hollow cackles of hysterical laughs 
make the spine tingle. The audience 
rose as a man to hail a great per- 
formance. 

The Telephone lends itself uncon- 
ditionally to theater-in-the-round. The 
only props are a round settee and 
small table for the telephone and a 
toll-booth lit up at the end of a run- 
way. The musical score has always 
seemed to me to lack lyrical gaiety 
or spontaneity, especially in the clos- 
ing duet but Edith Gordon sings it 
gracefully.—At the Hotel Edison.: 


‘Tee Cocktail Party.—The return 
to London of four members of the 
original company has brought some 
interesting variations in the interpre- 
tation of Mr. Eliot’s characters. In 
sharp contrast to Alec Guinness, Henry 
Daniell now plays Sir Henry Harcourt- 
Reilly very, very seriously and injects 
such an impressive undertone into his 
conversation with Edward that it 
makes his irresponsible exit quite dis- 
concerting. In his office, however, the 
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Doctor makes clear his profound con- 
cern over his patients and his rare 
smile is full of compassion. 

One excellent cut in Act III is the 
elimination of the cryptic lines Sir 
Henry recites when discussing Celia. 
It is only Mr. Daniell, by the way, who 
gives one occasionally the sense that 
the lines he is speaking are in verse. 
As Celia, Margaret Phillips has less 
vitality and youthfulness and much 
less sophistication than Irene Worth. 
Her Celia isn’t as intense or as smart— 
in the society sense—but has some in- 
dication of that inner repose which 
attracted Peter. 

Hugh Williams’ Edward is the per- 
fect type of well-bred, successful 
“mediocrity” who can’t face the dis- 
comforts of romance. Well-groomed 
to the nth degree, this is just the man 
Lavinia would have chosen but what 
is there in him to attract Celia? She 
never tells us but Robert Flemyng’s 
Edward had a hint of helplessness that 
might have touched her. On the other 
hand we doubt if the present Edward 
would have been at all impressed by 
a girl who didn’t look much younger 
and wasn’t as pretty as his wife. 

It is pleasant to report that as Alex 
Gibbs, Robin Craven has a benevolent 
zest for good living which makes his 
excursions into the kitchen entirely 
plausible as well as his work as a 
guardian. His Alec with Cathleen 
Nesbitt’s Julia and Eileen Peel’s La- 
vinia are a perfect trio. I should like 
to see a Harcourt-Reilly who was a 
compound of Daniell and Guinness. 
Neither Irene Worth nor Margaret 
Phillips: have reached the heart of 
Celia. But what a treat it is to attend 
this Cocktail Party a second time!— 
At the Henry Miller. 


‘Tos WESTON PLAYHOUSE.—The dirt 
road grew narrower and climbed 
higher and higher as the woods closed 
in on them. “How can a summer 
theater exist in a wilderness?” asked 
the man at the wheel, “I’m turning 
eee: oo 

“As that’s obviously impossible, let’s 
go on,” said his wife. So they did and 
in the next valley found Weston with 
its oval village green. Harlan Grant, 
dissatisfied with the theater he had 
tried out that summer in Rhode Island, 
had been advised of a picturesque 
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location in Vermont but its imprac- 
ticality so impressed him that to dis- 
courage the insistence of the Weston 
Community Club, he told them that he 
would demand the cash to cover six 
productions before he could consider 
opening their theater. Then, turning 
his back on the Green Mountains, he 
resumed his winter work in Boston 
Conservatory. 

Little did he know Weston! By 
January their Community Club had 
brought him the required guarantee 
and Mr. Grant opened the Weston Play- 
house in June, 1937. The loan was 
paid off during the first six weeks 
and since then, except for the war 
years, Weston has enjoyed a ten-week 
season of plays. During 1941-42, the 
company trouped by bus to the five 
neighboring towns which yield them 
their subscribers: Rutland, Manches- 
ter, Brattleboro, Springfield and Bel- 
low Falls—a radius of from 9-34 miles. 
In 1949, Woodstock invited them over 
for one night a week. This season they 
play four nights in Weston and two 
in Woodstock. 

In the early nineteenth century, 
Weston had a population of 2,000 with 
a variety of small mills and indus- 
tries. After the Weston exodus, it began 
to shrink until by 1922 it was reduced 
to 200. The fine old Congregational 
church with its pillared portico was 
up for sale and Mrs. Otis Bailey of 
Scarsdale saved it from possible demo- 
lition when she presented it to the 
village as a Community Center. 

The Playhouse is now a non-Equity, 
non-profit-making organization with 
a company of nine on its salary list 
which includes the director. The six 
acting members are usually recruited 
from such little Theaters as Erie and 
Cleveland. There is no class work 
scheduled for the ten apprentices who 
pay Mrs. Grant $20. a week for room 
and board but the girls can count on 
playing three or four parts a summer 
and the boys play almost every week. 

Weston is now able to support two 
churches as well as an inn, a coffee 
shop, an exchange for crafts and a 
weaving shop. It would strengthen the 
company if Mr. Grant could find time 
to act more parts himself but as it is 
he works round both the clock and 
the calendar and seems to thrive on 
it—like Weston. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


April, 1948 


Mr. Roserts. — Reopened August 
14th with Henry Fonda, Paul Stewart, 
William Harrigan and Dick Van Pat- 
tern.—At the Alvin. 


December 


WuHenre’s CHARLEY?—Still at the St. 
James, 


February, 1949 


Kiss Me, Kate.—A musical by Cole 
Porter based on The Taming of the 
Shrew. A beautiful production with 
décor by Lemuel Ayers but the cast 
has now been changed and the lyrics 
are rough.—At the Shubert. 


April 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN.—Albert Dek- 
ker who began as national understudy 
for three companies now has the lead. 
—At the Morosco. 


May 


SoutH Paciric.—Instead of calling 
a speculator, try MU 2-1000 (Damon 
Runyon Cancer Fund) for good seats. 
—At the Majestic. 


January, 1950 


Texas, Li’, Dariin’.—-Both Texans 
and Time-Life, Inc., provide the fun 
for a jolly unpretentious musical.— 
At the Mark Hellinger. 


February 


GENTLEMEN PREFER’~ BLONDES.— 
Serves as a rather dull background 
for Carol Channing’s inimitable im- 
personation of a 1920 “gold-digger.” 
De Mille ballets give place to 1920 
show-girls—in buttons.—At the Zieg- 
feld. 


March 


Tue CocktTai, Party.—Is weather- 
ing the replacements in the original 
cast.—At the Henry Miller. 


THE MEMBER OF THE WEDDING.— 
Ethel Waters, Julie Harris and young 
Brandon de Wilde are well worth 
seeing in Carson McCullers’ unique 
prize winning drama of two children 
and a Negro Mammy.—Aft the Em- 
pire. 


Tue Happy TimeE.—Family comedy 
spiked with bawdiness. Claude Dau- 
phin is the French Canadian father.— 
At the Plymouth. 


May 


THE WISTERIA TReES.—Never more 
charming than as Miss Lucy, Helen 
Hayes and Kent Smith give their all 
to Joshua Logan’s adaptation of The 
Cherry Orchard by Chekhov. Beauti- 
ful Louisiana setting by Jo Mielziner. 
—At the Martin Beck. 


THE  Consut.—Menotti’s music- 
drama of a wife in a police state who 
is trying to rejoin her husband. Fine 
production without a moment’s relief 
from the frustrating tragedy.—At the 
Ethel Barrymore. 


June 


PETER Pan.—He’s now a very mod- 
ern boy in a very lively production 
in which Jean Arthur is Peter and 
Boris Karloff, Mr. Darling and Captain 
Hook. The musical score by Leonard 
Bernstein, Alswang’s sets and Marcia 
Henderson’s Wendy are all component 
parts of the general success.—At the 
Imperial. 


TICKETS, PLEASE.—A miniature revue 
gives full opportunity to the Hartmans 
to entertain their friends. A very 
clever pantomime dance by Dorothy 
Jarnac.—At the Coronet. 








New Novels 


REVIEWED BY MARY SANDROCK 


The Little World of Don Camillo. By 
Giovanni Guareschi. Translated from 
the Italian by Una Vincenzo Trou- 
bridge. New York: Pellegrini & 
Cudahy. $2.75. 

A minor but refreshing note in the 
current Italian pen-and-ink renais- 
sance. Twenty-one pieces, they can 
hardly be called short stories, are held 
together with a rambling continuity. 
Don Camillo, belligerent and beloved, 
is pastor of the cathedral in a small 
Italian town. He is always coming to 
blows, actual and verbal, with Pep- 
pone, mayor and leader of the local 
Communist bloc. When not swinging 
insults and hay-makers at Peppone, 
Don Camillo enjoys blithe conversa- 
tions with Christ. To those who may 
possibly be offended by these Christ- 
centered chats, which skirt the dual 
perils of sacrilege and coyness, the 
author explains that “the one who 
speaks in this story is not Christ but 
my Christ—that is, the voice of my 
conscience.” Sometimes, indeed they 
achieve the simple innocence of the 
early songs and plays of the Middle- 
Ages. 

What eventually does become diffi- 
cult to take is the bumbling relation- 
ship of priest and Communist. Peppone 
demands the return of Don Camillo 
when he is removed to another parish. 
He has Don Camillo safely escorted 
from a field of old German mines. 
When Peppone’s prizefighter is beaten 
by the champ from another Communist 
group, Don Camillo, disguised, climbs 
into the ring to bring victory to Pep- 
pone. They are overgrown boys play- 
ing a Communist-vs.-clergy version of 








cops and robbers. Fun to read about in 
an occasional magazine piece but, en- 
compassed by book covers, the limi- 
tations of the characterization become 
apparent. The translation is such that 
one never adverts to the fact that 
this is one. 


Two Lovely Beasts. By Liam O’Fla- 
herty. New York: The Devin-Adair 
Co. $3.00. 

Here are twenty stories, twenty 
gems, from the storyteller of Aran. 
Gems is the right word. O’Flaherty’s 
writing is hard, compact; but it does 
not sparkle, rather there is an opales- 
cent murk. He is a bitter man. It is 
not only that life for the peasant of 
Aran and western Ireland, with which 
he is most concerned, is bleak, barren, 
hungry. So, as inferred from the 
stories, is all life, both rational and 
animal. 

Three of the pieces deal exclusively 
with animals; a mouse, a hen, a seal 
are blindly driven by hunger and 
sex. The same drives move Colm who 
racks his family to raise two calves, the 
two lovely beasts of the title; Kate 
who quivers from the touch of a beau- 
tiful boy knowing that her father is 
planning a money-gaining marriage 
for her; the flute player going mad 
for love of the innkeeper’s unrespon- 
sive wife. 

Two of the stories move from Ire- 
land to the tropics, they are the least 
successful pieces but the same bitter- 
ness is there. In a few cases, the con- 
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cern 


is with the horse owners and 
barristers. But the main attention is 
given to dour men and women of the 
west who fish the cold seas or grub 
the thin earth. These effective pictures 
are masterfully drawn in harsh, lean 
language. 


Elephant’s Work. By E. C. Bentley. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.75. 
The author of Trent’s Last Case of 

hallowed detective-story memory now 

follows it nearly forty years later by a 

shocker. Its writing was advised long 

ago by John Buchan. Grand advice 
from a great shock writer. The fore- 
word genially states: “a shocker... 
need not bother about probabilities, 
hardly even about possibilities.” Its 
conclusion: all that matters is the 
shock. Bentley blithely tosses about 
probabilities and possibilities; suave- 
ly delivers his shocks amplified with 
solidly witty British conversation. 

The vintage is early Chesterton with 

a politely high Anglican flavor. 

A circus elephant on an English 
train runs berserk. The damage re- 
sults in amnesia for a man who be- 
comes known as Taylor. Taylor finds 
himself as aide-de-camp and _ body- 
guard to General Justo de la Costa 
of the Central American republic of 
Peligragua. The General is outside the 
law, but not too unpleasantly far. In 
England the General must be protected 
from enemies because he has dis- 
covered a way to manufacture per- 
fect diamonds. Scion of an aristocratic 
Spanish house and nephew of an Ang- 
lican Canon, the General picked up 
science at Groton, studied further at 
the Sorbonne and at Oxford. A swash- 
buckler with an academic air. The 
General, Taylor and their confreres 
talk well, act quickly. An adventure 
story in a précieuse manner. 


A Table Near the Band. By A. A. Milne. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 
A baker’s dozen of short stories by 

an Englishman who adroitly manages 

lightness and even a bearable arch- 
ness. He does to a nicety the special- 
ized English tale of urban crime and 
murder. Another of his assets is the 
amusing anticlimax. Take for example 
the story of the family, in-laws and 
all, who bravely brace themselves to 
spend the Christmas holidays with 
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the head of the family. Everyone, in- 
cluding said head, is too well-bred 
to admit his discomfort. Then there 
is Lydia who in one story completely 
bamboozles a young lawyer. Marcia, 
of the title story, has an even better 
score; she fools three men. One of 
the tales, told mostly through letters, 
is a tart commentary on the First Edi- 
tions market. 

Of the thirteen stories, the only real 
duds are the last two. These are a 
coy retelling of the tale of Noah, his 
ark and his family, and an unsuccessful 
venture in the life-after-death of an 
English businessman. But a book of 
short stories with a total score of two 
to eleven still ranks pretty high. Mr. 
Milne’s bland and agile prose will not 
disappoint the many lovers, young and 
old, of Christopher Robin. 


Diamond Wedding. By Wilbur Daniel 
Steele. New York: Doubleday & 
Co. $3.00. 

A westerner with a different prose 
style. Sentences. One word often. 
Snapping. Cackling. Terse. Then as a 
counter motif, the long, winding sen- 
tences that, sternly or blithely as the 
mood may be, defy all grade school 
laws of parsing. Once the reader gets 
adjusted to the rhythm, the prose tells 
a strong, rousing story. Has to do with 
Skinner, found a forsaken infant on 
the banks of the Ohio back in 1835. 
In abrupt jerks life brings him further 
westward, joins him with Frémont’s 
’48 expedition, makes unschooled 
Skinner an iniated member of a Ute 
tribe. He never loses his Indian ways. 

Eventually he meets shy Easterner, 
Hope Wheelwright, and they raise a 
family of four sure-enough Westerners. 
Time rolls through the nineteenth cen- 
tury right up to the present century. 
Big doings in the Colorado Rockies. 
In old age, their family grown, Skin- 
ner and Hope penetrate more desolate 
country; until, Skinner in his early 
nineties, they are brought to Denver 
for a celebration. Come to think of it, 
though the telling is involved, there 
isn’t a definite story. Too, Indian- 
silent Skinner is not an easy character 
to know; his family and friends only 
two-dimensional. But the tangy rhythm 
and the author’s keen savor for the 
West make Diamond Wedding cover- 
to-cover readable novel. 
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The Giant Wakes. By Rupert Hughes. 
Los Angeles: Borden Publishing Co. 
$3.00. 

Labor relations beclouded by just 
too much love. In a sloppy, over-heated 
style, Rupert Hughes gives us a novel- 
ized, romanticized version of the life 
of Samuel Gompers, first leader of the 
American Federation of Labor. Sam- 
uel of the east side tenements meets 
Sophia of the Brooklyn tenements in 
a factory where they both roll cigars. 
Sophia later becomes his wife and the 
mother of his children. At various 
iimes Mr. Hughes pantingly compares 
the pair to Romeo and Juliet, Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Ann Rutledge, Tris- 
tan and Isolde, and Othello and Des- 
demona. 

When Gompers’ career is mentioned 
it is treated with awe and ripe ad- 
jectives. Along with all the bombast 
there is given a strong picture of late 
nineteenth century tenement and work- 
ing conditions. But Mr. Hughes un- 
necessarily pads the story with chap- 
ters on Liddy, a tenement worker, 
and Nate, an uptown swell, who dra- 
matically meet and marry. With the 
various loves all settled, the last half 
of the novel devotes more time to 
Sam’s union work. These latter epi- 
sodes are confused, pointless and 
straggly. The entire book suffers from 
typographical errors. Maybe the print- 
ers are CIO. 


White Witch Doctor. By Louise A. 
Stinetorf. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press. $3.00. 

A robust yarn about Africa. It is 
listed as a novel, but in the foreword 
the author does not insist too strongly 
upon a fictional concept. Which is all 
to the good, for the first-person nar- 
rative reads very much like a returned 
traveler’s I’ve-seen-this-in-Africa tale. 

In her early forties, unmarried Ellen 
Burton leaves her Indiana farm to be- 
come a medical missionary at a Prot- 
estant station in the Belgian Congo. 
Ellen’s great good humor and common 
sense carry her serenely through hec- 
tic adventures on practically every 
page. To begin with, Ellen has to de- 
vote three years to earning her R.N. 
When in Africa, at one time the local 
tribe is meat-famished. Ellen matter- 
of-factly takes a course in gunnery and 
pots some hippopotamuses. 
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During her over twenty-five years 
in Africa Ellen is not much concerned 
with the spread of her religion but she 
does radiate an aura of good deeds. 
Africa returns Ellen’s love. She has op- 
portunities to marry either a white 
trader or a pygmy chief. The author 
sees to it that Ellen meets simple, prim- 
itive tribes so there is none of the sor- 
did social prostration which some re- 
cent African pieces have shown to be 
the result of attempted white suprem- 
acy. An adventurous, zestful but un- 
complicated story which will leave the 
reader sharing the natives’ fondness 
for Ellen. 


The Quiet Light. By Louis de Wohl. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$3.00. 

The dust jacket reports this to be 
“a novel of St. Thomas Aquinas” but 
the Angelic Doctor does not fit easily 
into the bounds of a novel. Or per- 
haps Louis de Wohl was overawed by 
the magnitude of the task and so has 
settled for a rousing, old-fashioned 
historical novel filled with the derring- 
do and sword clashing of Thomas’s 
brothers, the Counts of Aquino, the 
unrequited love of his sister Theodora 
for Piers Rudde, an English nobleman 
who swears loyalty to the house of 
Aquino, and the imperial skullduggery 
of Frederick Hohenstaufen. Thomas 
rolls through the story (his rotundity 
is treated with respectful jocularity) 
imparting saintly wisdom to the thir- 
teenth century nobility. 

Though The Quiet Light sheds little 
insight into either Thomas or Thom- 
ism, it makes agreeably active read- 
ing. Thomas’s career, from the time 
as a Benedictine oblate, he is rescued 
by Piers from the sack of Monte Cas- 
sino, until his holy and happy death, 
gently infiltrates the novel’s more phy- 
sical activities. Not too profound, but 
an engaging extra-curricular excur- 
sion into a world which includes St. 
Louis of France, Albertus Magnus, im- 
perial and papal clashes, Crusades 
and other historical pointers of “the 
greatest of centuries.” 


Son and Stranger. 
Lloyd. Boston: 
Co. $2.50. 

In °47 a prosperous industrialist 
from Iowa and his wife go to Eng- 


By David Demarest 
Houghton Mifflin 
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land to claim the body of their son who 
was killed in the last war. Luke and 
Belle Milam whose marriage has grown 
coldly unhappy through the years dis- 
cover that the dead Matthew had had 
a son by an English girl whom he had 
not married. They treat the girl kind- 
ly, plan to raise their grandson in 
comfort in America only to learn that 
Matthew had wanted his son protected 
from them. 

The startled couple are bewildered 
by their late son’s lack of faith in 
them but the ending finds them stand- 
ing at his grave, reconciled to him and 
to each other. In the sky the clouds 
part and the sun shines. The whole 
issue might better have been settled 
in a short story. Deep themes are 
touched upon but the treatment is su- 
perficial. Yet Mr. Lloyd writes well. 
His manipulation of the slight story 
is so proficient that one is always ex- 
pecting the novel to take on more im- 
portance. But it never does. 


Long the Imperial Way. By Hanama 
Tasaki. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $3.50. 

An international literary feat that 
doesn’t quite add up to a novel. Writ- 
ten in English by a Japanese who 
soldiered for the Imperial Army in 
the last war, it is a tale about Japanese 
soldiers serving in China during 
World War II. The raison d’étre for 
the book might be to give us an un- 
derstanding of our enemy but it fails 
in that purpose for the same reason 
that it fails as a novel. Today there is 
no set form for fiction but its people 
must be recognizably human. Even if 
private Takeo and his companions are 
subdued by the overly formal, dog- 
matic Japanese culture, it should at 
least be intimated that they are sup- 
pressed human beings. 

The writing is formal and ponder- 
ous, long pages of descriptive para- 
graphs unbroken by dialogue. Young 
peasant Takeo ploddingly serves his 
three years in China, hoping to save 
money to buy an ox. The disjointed 
account touches upon the rigid social 
discipline of the Japanese Army, the 
emotionally religious demands of obe- 
dience to the Emperor, the dispassion- 
ate killing of women and children, the 
occasional, seemingly unmotivated, 
kindnesses of the men. The book only 
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serves to make our vision of Japan 
more opaque. 


No Time to Look Back. By Leslie 
Greener. New York: The Viking 
Press. $3.00. 

Grim going for Englishmen of World 
War II who are confined in a Japanese 
prisoner-of-war camp in Malaya. The 
pivot of action is Padre Choyce, an 
imprisoned English minister, popular 
with the men who dub him the Padre 
with the Modern Approach. The 
Australian author can vividly describe 
the sufferings of minister Choyce and 
his fellows for he himself had similar 
experiences. The novel is most effec- 
tive when dealing with the combined 
actions of morale-building Choyce, the 
fiendishly inhuman Japanese com- 
mander, an imprisoned artist who 
secretly marries a beautiful Chinese, 
a good-natured black-marketeering 
prisoner and Sato, a Japanese officer, 
touched by Western influences, who 
treats the prisoners kindly. 

The action bogs down with high- 
falutin but vacuous sermonizing about 
war and peace, life and death. The 
sermonizers are mainly Padre Choyce 
and Andros, a prisoner suffering from 
amnesia and an overflow of pointless 
mysticism. The effective, vital action 
is pretty thoroughly diluted by the 
philosophizing. 


Brimstone in the Garden. By Eliza- 


beth Cadell. New York: William 

Morrow & Co. $3.00. 

A determinedly lightweight English 
novel. Competently and perhaps a bit 
too patly, it tells a tale which would 
be ideal for an Anglicized Ladies’ 
Home Journal. The pages bulge with 
material which some editors pelt at 
that mythical “women’s market.” 
Item: the tiny, picturesquely British 
town of Deepwood. Item: outspoken, 
sixtyish Cousin Clarry who cooks like 
a Cordon Bleu chef and stagemanages 
others’ romances. Item: romances of 
every vintage from that of a shy 
widow in her forties, through that of 
a divorce-seeking young wife, to that 
of an even younger Victorian-type girl 
whose love is being foiled by domi- 
neering parents. Item: a devil’s emis- 
sary posing as a gardener, in league 
with an invisible devil and the ghost 
of a roguish army man, 
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With the help of Cousin Clarry and 
the brimstone powers, true love wins 
a triple victory. The author rattles off 
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the story at a jaunty pace, keeps dia- 
logue and characters comfortably 
frivolous. An innocuous book. 


Other New Books 


Worlds in Collision. 
Velikovsky. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $4.50. 

The year 1686 marked what has 
generally been considered the greatest 
single event in the history of science, 
the completion of Principia Mathe- 
matica by Sir Isaac Newton. Newton 
synthesized the universe. But today a 
work has appeared that makes New- 
ton look cheap, and his synthesis un- 
stable. Worlds in Collision sweeps 
more broadly than Newton dreamed 
of. And if Newton is said to have built 
on three laws of motion, Velikovsy’s 
achievement rests on three broad bas- 


By Immanuel 


es: 1) some less probable scientific hy- 
potheses; 2) a welter of ancient myth- 
ology and Sacred Scripture; 3) Mr. 


Velikovsky’s highly questionable 
terweaving of 1) and 2). 

Did you ever wonder why your 
friends skirt the number 13 like a 
plague? You'll find the answer on p. 
66. Would you like to know why 
mammoths died though elephants sur- 
vived (Darwin couldn’t explain this 
one)? See p. 326. Ice age and glaciers 
are taken care of on p. 327, the until 
now unsettled date of the Iliad on 
p. 245. When worlds collide you 
can expect almost anything to happen. 
And in Mr. Velikovsky’s book nearly 
everything does. 

Worlds in Collision has been hailed 
by a writer in Harper’s magazine as 
one more sign of the reconciliation be- 
tween science and religion: Science 
parrots the Bible. But if you still rever- 
ence the Bible you won’t get much 
comfort from Mr. Velikovsky. You re- 
member how (to quote our author) 
“Moses heard in the silence of the 
desert the sound which he interpreted 
to mean, ‘I am that I am’”? Well, 


in- 


don’t fool yourself; what that “inspired 
leader” heard was nothing but the 
groaning of an earthquake. 

Mr. Velikovsky is as high-handed 
with the Scriptures as the most strato- 
spheric higher critics. Listen: ““What 
helped to discredit the traditions of 
the peoples about the catastrophes was 
their subjective and magical interpre- 
tation of the events. The sea was torn 
apart. The people attributed this act 
to the intervention of their leader; he 
lifted his staff over the waters and 
they divided. Of course, there is no 
person who can do this, and no staff 
with which it can be done. Likewise 
in the case of Joshua...” (p. 306). 
It would seem that Leo XIII came 
much closer to agreeing with Whiston 
(criticized on p. 39) than with Veli- 
kovsky; that great Pope declared that 
Scripture does not intend to teach us 
the “innermost constitution of things” 
and uses more or less figurative lan- 
guage or the language of the day, 
though what Scripture says is factual. 

Worlds in Collision concludes by 
quoting successively Lucretius, the 
Sibylline oracles and Seneca. The 
choice of authors is revealing. Veli- 
kovsky belongs among the poets and 
the moralists, not among the specula- 
tive philosophers and the scientists. 
His appreciation of the mystery “deep- 
down things” is spoiled by all the 
“scientific” and mythological appara- 
tus that surrounds it. Certainly the 
religion of Israel and the Gospels 
would be rash to call on him as a wit- 
ness. Ben Hunt. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Worlds in Colli- 
sion came to us from the publisher 
listed above, who since then under 
threat of the boycott of his large out- 
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put of textbooks by the scientists, has 
ignobly surrendered this best seller 
to Doubleday & Co. We agree with 
George E. Sokolsky that this is “an 
act of censorship and intellectual co- 
ercion which is intolerable in a free 
society.” 


The Lady’s Not for Burning. A Com- 
edy. By Christopher Fry. New 
York and London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. $2.50. 

Unquestionably this is a work of gen- 
ius, a rare enough occurrence at any 
time. It is a comedy in a sense which 
has been all but forgotten among us. 
Consequently the story, which con- 
cerns a young man who has so fallen 
out of love with life that he demands 
to be hanged for a murder which he 
did not commit and a girl who is 
threatened with burning for witch- 
craft of which she is not guilty, may 
mislead the sophisticated humorist 
into considering it too absurd to be 
funny. The time could be a possible 
factor in this misunderstanding, for 
the date is set, in the author’s words, 
at “1,400 more or less or exactly,” and 
the scene is correspondingly medieval. 
There is nothing archaic, however, 
about either the action or the char- 
acterization, both of which have the 
kind of modernity that is so readily 
recognizable in Chaucer, which means 


that they have the enduring qualities 


which are inseparable from human 
nature whenever it is clearly dis- 
cerned and truly portrayed. 

The genius of Christopher Fry at 
this stage is not a mature genius, but 
it is a precocious one, filled with 
bright promise. It is shown first of 
all in a skill with words that might 
mislead the casual reader into mistak- 
ing it for a dazzling display of verbal 
pyrotechnics. That it is a brilliant 
one there can be no doubt, but it is 
much more than that. The play as a 
whole and especially the dialogue are 
filled with the profound and serious 
wisdom of which true comedy is born. 
The trouble is that the lines are so 
packed with it that true appreciation 
of it as presented on the stage would, 
it seems to me, be possible only after 
witnessing it for say the tenth time. 
How Thomas Mendip changes his 
mind about life and therefore about 
hanging and Jennet Jourdemayne is 
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saved from the stake, is pari f its 
wisdom, but only part. 

Perhaps in the end the best news 
about this book is the fact that its 
author contrives to make his charac- 
ters speak poetry, genuine poetry, 
lines that fire the imagination, kin- 
dle the mind, and linger in the mem- 
ory, now embers, now flames, but al- 
ways the divine fire. 

BLANCHE M. KELLY. 


The Little Princesses. 
Crawford. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $3.50. 

Marion Crawford was an outdoor 
girl from Ayrshire. Because she was 
a strong walker (five miles every day 
to work) and believed that “good man- 
ners are a charm that never goes out 
of fashion and requires no capital out- 
lay” she was judged fit to train the 
two little princesses of York. The 
thoughtfulness and sense of duty of 
one of them made her governess 
think of the Prince Consort; the other 
will doubtless remind Miss Crawford’s 
readers of relations of a more recent 
generation. 

As a member of the royal household 
the author did not miss much. She 
writes of queens, would-be, dowager 
and regnant; of Elizabeth and Mar- 
garet in coronation robes and Guide 
uniforms; of weddings in Westminster 
and air raids sat out in Windsor Cas- 
tle dungeons. 

The book shows discretion and hu- 
mor. It is clear that Miss Crawford 
needed both together with a warm 
heart and an unselfish spirit. One is 
glad that for her years of faithful 
service the King gave her a house of 
her own, for life. 

Those who turn to this story for 
glimpses of high life will not be dis- . 
appointed. But it is also a deeply edi- 
fying study of a close-knit and loving 
family, good parents and affectionate 
children. And as many salutary les- 
sons on the education of little women 
can be gained from it as ever Louisa 
M. Alcott had to teach. 

CLORINDA CLARKE. 


By Marion 


Alfred Tennyson. By Charles Tenny- 
son. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $7.50. 

Like Thackeray and Arnold, the in- 


ordinately sensitive Tennyson dread- 
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ed the thought of a scandal hungry 
biographer. In that respect he was for- 
tunate for the two volume Memoir 
(1897) was written by his son Hallam 
and the volume under review by his 
grandson who unites candor with 
judgment and good taste. 

The poet’s grandfather showed a 
stubborn preference for his second 
son over his eldest son, George, the 
poet’s father, and insisted that George 
should enter the Church despite all 
objections. Alfred’s mother, a wo- 
man of “angelick nature,” bore twelve 
children of whom he was the fourth. 

Troubles beset the Tennysons, The 
father’s mental and physical health 
became seriously affected, he sought 
consolation in drink, and on one oc- 
casion, when Frederick, Charles, and 
Alfred were home from Cambridge, 
threatened Frederick with a_ knife. 
Later, Edward suffered a _ mental 
breakdown, Septimus showed sym- 
toms of a like affliction, and Alfred’s 
favorite brother, the gifted Charles, 
became an opium addict. Other ca- 
lamities deepened the poet’s natural 
melancholy. His dearest friend, Ar- 
thur Henry Hallam, a young man of 
extraordinary promise, died suddenly 
leaving desolate both Alfred and his 
sister Emily to whom Hallam was en- 
gaged. 

Tennyson was thirty-three before 
he gained poetic recognition and 
seven years older before the publica- 
tion of In Memoriam brought him 
fame, a pension, the Laureateship, and 
marriage to Emily Selwood whose 
love, wisdom, and understanding were 
to bless his life. 

From then on Tennyson was an 
international figure. His extraordi- 
nary successes, however, were no 
guarantee against suffering. His first 
child was stillborn; his second son, 
Lionel, died at sea on the voyage home 
from India; for years his wife was 
a virtual invalid. Some of his first 
poems were ill-received; his ambition 
to achieve success in the drama was 
only slightly realized; his almost mor- 
bid sensitiveness to criticism left him 
an easy prey to every literary sharper 
in the Kingdom. 

Tennyson was not only a great poet 
but an avid student and a deep 
thinker whose poetry reflects the Vic- 
torian age and proves how untenable 


is the hoary myth that it was a period 
of smug complacency. Like Carlyle, 
Ruskin, Newman, and Arnold, Ten- 
nyson was a prophet of his age. The 
drift of his thought at sixty became 
his final conviction: “There are mo- 
ments ... when I feel and know the 
flesh to be vision, God and the spiritu- 
al the only real and true.” 
JosePH J. REILLY. 


Comes the Comrade. By Alexandra 
Orme. New York: William Morrow 
& Co. $4.00. 

This is an extraordinary book, a 
sobering, even a frightening book. 
Allowing much for literary exaggera- 
tion—for Alexandra Orme is a true 
storyteller—as well as for translation, 
the original language being Polish, this 
story of the “liberation” by the Rus- 
sians of a small Hungarian town oc- 
cupied by the Nazis has a sufficiently 
solid core of reality to send shudders 
down the reader’s spine in spite of the 
light, almost gay tone of the telling. 

Even through the objective report 
of a self-styled “disbeliever,” it is pos- 
sible to sense the plight of Catholic 
Hungary under the Russian heel. The 
analysis of Russian character is also 
illuminating; for example: “The Rus- 
sians are quite inconsistent. They try 
to frighten you with shouts and 
threats, and if they do not succeed, 
just go their way.” If there be any 
who still trust the Russians, Comes 
the Comrade should be for them re- 
quired reading. 

BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 


St. Anne and the Gouty Rector, and 
Other Plays. By Henri Ghéon and 
Henri Brochet. Translated by Mar- 
cus Selden Goldman and Olive Rem- 
ington Goldman. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.50. 

The contemporary French theater— 
doubtless because of its incomparably 
longer Catholic tradition—has far sur- 
passed the American in its religious 
drama. In fact, with the exception 
of The Wolf of Gubbio, The Green 
Pastures and The First Legion, we 
have had all too few miracle plays 
which could pass the dual test of art 
and sincerity. 

But France, in addition to the sub- 
limity of Claudel, has had the sur- 
passing winsomeness of Henri Ghéon’s 
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“theater of the saints.” The present 
volume gives an interesting critical 
and biographical introduction to Ghé- 
on and his devoted confrére Henri 
Brochet—and many helpfully simple 
suggestions for producing their plays. 
Best of all it gives a capable transla- 
tion of seven of their shorter dramas. 

In addition to the delightfully poig- 
nant title play by Ghéon, he is repre- 
sented by a modern, mechanistic ver- 
sion of the St. Nicholas Legend and a 
brief bit of symbolism, the “Parade at 
Devil’s Bridge,” introducing one of 
his characteristic animal roles—this 
time a cat. The contributions by 
Brochet, who shares many of Ghéon’s 
qualities but brings his own solemn 
note, include an early Christian mar- 
tyrdom, an ironic comedy of “St. 
Felix and His Potatoes,” a story of St. 
Mainbeuf and a touching modern ver- 
sion of the Christmas miracle. 

If this volume does not find its way 
into multitudinous Catholic libraries 
they will be much the poorer. And 
if our secondary schools and church 
societies do not hurry to present these 
vivid and popular examples of Cath- 
olic art—instead of reviving old 
Broadway successes or new Broadway 
failures— they will have only them- 
selves to blame! 


KATHERINE BREGY. 


The Cowherd and the Sky Maiden. By 
Esther Shephard. San José, Cal.: 
Pacific Rim Publishers. $4.00. 
One of the most delightful of all 

Chinese legends has been retold in 

verse by Esther Shephard. It is the 

story of Niu Lang who was guarding 
his cows by night, when he was visit- 

ed by Chih Nu, a sky maiden from a 

distant star. They loved each other, 

and for years Chih Nu was a devoted 
wife, earth-bound, contented. Then 
the Jade Emperor, ruler of the heav- 
ens, missed the tissue of her weaving 
which spun the Milky Way, and she 
was recalled to her task, forbidden 
ever to leave the sky. Chih Nu grieved 
so bitterly for her husband that final- 
ly the Jade Emperor relented and 
transported the herdsman to a star 
on the opposite side of the Sky River. 

He decreed that they might meet one 

night in the year, and on that night 

the magpies flock together to form a 

bridge across the Sky River. 
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All over China the festival is cele- 
brated on the Seventh Day of the Sev- 
enth Moon, a symbol of loyalty and 
devotion. Mrs. Shephard has recounted 
the tale in felicitous verse, illustrated 
by old drawings and supplemented 
by notes. The book is exceptionally 
beautiful in design, the cover out- 
lined in bamboo. 

DoroTHy GRAHAM. 


Dark Trees to the Wind. By Carl 
Carmer. New York: William Sloane 
Associates. $4.00. 


Here are tales of Upstaters: of the 
valleys of the. Geneseo and the Mo- 
hawk; of the Cherry Valley Turnpike 
and Helderbergs; of Indian captives 
and gentlemen crooks; of Jesuit mar- 
tyrs and Polish patriots. 

Carl Carmer is a storyteller in the 
grand tradition. He evokes pity in 
the hopeless devotion of Jenny Lind’s 
Irish suitor and awe for Deskaheh, 
the chieftain who pleaded before the 
League of Nations for his betrayed 
Cayugas. And “The Lavender Eve- 
ning Dress” is a charming; new varia- 
tion on an ancient theme. 

The scholarship that is the basis of 
this book is handled so imaginatively 
that it is difficult to tell where learn- 
ing ends and folklore begins. Carmer 
wisely builds his tales about strong 
personalities; heroic and _ villainous 
both. Florida pickers are as vivid as 
female somniloquists. Through his 
skill a horde of people, dreams and 
traditions come to life. The people, 
dreams and traditions that form the 
part of New York State that knows not 
the Island of Manhattan. 


CLORINDA CLARKE. 


The Rise of Russia in Asia. By David 
J. Dallin. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press. $5.00. 

This story of Russian policy in Asia 
before 1931 was intended to appear 
simultaneously with its companion 
volume, Soviet Russia in the Far East 
(reviewed in these pages last Decem- 
ber), which carries the story from 
1931 down to the present. Though the 
events of that earlier period seem now 
so remote, their relationship to recent 
history becomes very significant with 
the reading of the book before us. It 
shows the gradual emerging of a well- 
defined pattern: extension of control, 
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‘at first tentative and hesitant, then de- 
liberate and aggressive; habitual ignor- 
ing of agreements and treaties; a syste- 
matic weakening of China; a peopling 
of empty wastes with convict settlers, 
organized on a far larger scale today, 
but practiced ninety years ago. 
Most striking difference between the 
nineteenth century and the present 
scene is that “the disappearance of an 
armed Japan and the utter impotence 
of China throw the gates to the East 
ajar for the only surviving power of 
the Eurasian continent.” No student 
of modern Russia can dispense with 


SHORTER 


MISCELLANEOUS: Charles de Condren. 
By M. V. Woodgate (Westminster: 
The Newman Press. $2.25.) The name 
of seventeenth-century Charles de 
Condren, second Superior of the Or- 
atory in France, is scarcely known in 
this country; yet Cardinal Richelieu 
called him “the greatest man produced 
by France in two centuries.” Three 
hundred years ago, one Denis Ame- 
lote wrote a lengthy, detailed life of 
this remarkable man, and from that 
ponderous, :vellum-bound tome, the 
experienced biographer, M. V. Wood- 
gate has culled the facts most inter- 
esting to modern readers, making a 
surprisingly readable little book. There 
are only 154 pages, but they serve to 
introduce entertainingly one of the 
distinguished and colorful personali- 
ties of the Catholic Church. 

Phoenix and Turtle. The Unity of 
Knowing and Being. By Thomas Gilby 
(London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
16s.) Presenting his book as the fruit 
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the reading of the six Dallin books. 
Nor can any inhabitant of the Western 
world follow the story without experi- 
encing serious concern for the future 
of our existing religious and political 
traditions. Here, as in the earlier 
volumes, readers must look long to find 
a word of comfort. Nearest approach 
to anything like encouragement is the 
author’s judgment that whenever a 
single power undertakes to dominate 
mankind, “an armed conflict ensues 
in which the challenger invariably 
loses to the converging forces of the 
world.” JosEpH McSor.ey. 


NOTICES 


of meditation on the teaching of St. 
Thomas, Father Gilby offers this con- 
tribution to the founding of a realist 
philosophy—not a plain and straight- 
forward exposition, but “a round- 
about discussion.” He presents what 
he writes with the modest comment 
that it is related to the scientific crit- 
icism of cognition as journalism is to 
literature. Even so his book is not 
light reading. 

You and Your Heart. By H. M. 
Marvin, M. D., and Others (New York: 
Random House. $3.00.) In the Fore- 
word to this volume Dr. Paul D. White 
expresses the hope that our mid-cen- 
tury will be the turning point in the 
control of heart disease and other ma- 
jor ills. -The individual articles writ- 
ten in non-technical style—never sen- 
sational, never alarmist—come from 
Dr. H. M. Marvin and several other 
high ranking specialists. They give 
practical information about diseases 
of the heart and blood vessels. 


INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


KATHERINE Bricy, Litt.D., Officier de lU’Instruclion Publique, dramatic and literary critic, Phila- 
delphia; author of The Poets’ Chantry, From Dante to Jeanne d’Arc, etc. 
CLorninpa CiarKe, M.A., further studies at Oxford University; Editor of Current News, Long 


Island City, Queens, N. Y. 


DorotHy GRAHAM, writer and lecturer, New York City; author of Chinese Gardens, Wind Across 


the World, etc. 


Rev. Bensamin B. Hunt, C.S.P., Department of Philosophy, St. Paul’s College, Washington, D.C. 

Biancne Mary Kerry, Litt.D., Chairman of the English Department, College of Mount St. 
Vincent, New York City; former managing editor of The Catholic Encyclopedia; author of 
The Well of English, The Sudden Rose, etc. 


Rev, JosepH McSora.e 


y, C.S.P., Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York City; author of An 


Outline History of the Church by Centuries, Meditations for Everyman, etc. 

Josepn J. Rermiy, Px.D., Lirt.D., Professor of English, Hunter College, New York City; author 
of Newman As a Man of Letters, Of Men and Books, etc. 

Mary Sanprock, B.A., free lance writer, New York City; fiction critic for THe CarHoric Wort: 
formerly editorial writer for the Dell Publishing Co. 

Biancue JENNINGS THOmPsON, Litt.D., educator, author of Silver Pennies, The Oldest Story. 
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SCIENCE IS NOT A SACRED COW 
EDITOR: 


The last few issues of THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
have been exceptionally interesting and enjoy- 
able, and offer an example of Catholic jour- 
nalism at its best. 

There was one article in the February issue, 
however, which in both tone and content 
seemed out of place. Mr. Standen in his 
“Science Is a Sacred Cow” attacks teachers 
of science who claim that there is something 
more than mere factual knowledge to be gained 
from scientific studies. Admittedly the text- 
book statements he quotes are rhetorical, and 
in some cases vague, but they do indicate the 
sincere belief of scientific men that science 
fosters in students an objectivity and a love 
of truth which will serve them in good stead 
throughout life. ... 

I especially regret the publication in your 
pages of this article because there are always 
those about us who are ready to resurrect 
Galileo and accuse the Church of opposition 
to science. 

On the other hand, articles like that of 
0. A. Battista on Father Nieuwland, C.S.C., can 
do much to show that there is no incompati- 
bility between a full Catholic life and a life 
devoted to investigating God’s wondrous ways 
in the physical universe... . 

Joseph F. Mulligan, S.J. 
Washington, D. C. 

Ed.: As Assistant Editor of “The Encyclo- 
pedia of Chemical Technology,” Mr. Standen’s 
opinion of the “collective arrogance” of scien- 
tists merits thoughtful consideration. I am 
always happy to examine MSS. demonstrating 
the bovine humility of scientists. 


UNITED WORLD FEDERALISTS 
EDITOR: 


As a Protestant reading THE CATHOLIC 
WorLpD for the first time, I wish to express 
appreciation to your magazine for the article, 
“If Atom Bombs Should Fall,” by James Ber- 
nard Kelley in the October issue. . .. The 
author rightly says that “atomic war can 
never be a winning war for anyone” and cor- 
rectly diagnoses the causes of war in the moral 
and spiritual failure of mankind to achieve 
the attitudes which create peace. However, I 
feel that . . . he does not sufficiently stress 
the economic and political aspects of the 
problem. 

The effort to attain a just and lasting peace 
must be threefold: 


ill 


1. It must consist of a determined and con- 
tinuing effort to build the brotherhood of man 
under the Fatherhood of God and to promote 
understanding among all racial and religious 
groups.... 

2. It must consist of an all-out effort to 
raise living standards all over the world. ... 

8. Of the organizations working in the field 


of world government, United World Federal-° | 


ists is the largest and most influential. Many 
Catholics are represented in it officially and 
unofficially. If the Catholic Church, the Jewish 
Congregations, the Protestants and all others 
who desire peace will support the United 
World Federalists, there is a good chance that 
war can be averted and a just and enduring 
peace established. Palmer Van Gundy 
La Canada, Calif. 

Ed.: If the U.W.F. want us to abolish the 
United States and merge our sovereignty into 
a world state of which Russia will be master, 
we’re agin’ them. They are noble men and 
women of good will but they had better make 
haste slowly. 


MEETING A FRIEND IN LONDON 
EDITOR: 

It was with keen delight that, whilst stop- 
ping one evening in London, England, on a 
flight to Rome as Ensign correspondent for 
the opening of the Holy Year, I found a copy 
of THE CATHOLIC WORLD in the reading rooms 
of the Challoner Club, the Catholic Social 
Center recently opened in that city. 

Having long been an interested reader of © 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD, it was like meeting a | 
good friend many miles from home and finding (| 
him as enjoyable as ever! 





I loved, in particu- © 
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lar, that exceptional “scoop” you had on 
Thomas Merton—his first Christmas at Geth- 
semani. May many more such articles ap- 
pear in THE CATHOLIC WORLD’s comprehensive 
pages. 

I thought you, too, might find it rather in- 
triguing that one of your readers, leaving 
Montreal for Rome, should pick up the New 
York magazine a few hours later in London. 
That really shows the “catholicity” of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD! Olga MacDonald 

“The Ensign” 
Montreal, Canada 
GREAT MINDS! 


EDITOR: 

That editorial on Formosa in the February 
issue was greatly appreciated. I haven’t the 
slightest doubt that Father Gillis would have 
said much the same. Elizabeth Parks 

Detroit, Mich. 

Ed.: Who is this Father Gillis? 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH OUR COLLEGES? 
EDITOR: 

I have just finished reading an interesting 
article in the January, 1950, issue of your 
magazine. It is entitled, “America Revisited” 
by Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn. It is certainly 
reassuring to hear what many of us have al- 
ways maintained is needed in our Catholic 
educational system. Many thanks to Dr. von 
Kuehnelt-Leddihn for giving us such an en- 
lightening and instructive article in both a 
frank and offensive [sic] manner. 

Margaret Kostouros 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Ed.: A delightful and inoffensive slip of the 

pen! 


“BLACK MAMMY” MURDERS READER 
EDITOR: 

Having by the grace of God miraculously 
survived a reading of Edith Tatum’s “Black 
Mammy” (THE CATHOLIC WoRLD, February, 
1950), I feel it an obligation to inform you of 
certain reactions to it that I am sure cannot 
be peculiar to myself. From its ill-chosen 
title to its maudlin conclusion, this feeble tale 
is an outrage against literary artistry and 
Christian ethics. 

Gross as they are, the literary inadequacies 
of the story pale before its brutal assaults 
upon Christian charity. The utterly uncon- 
vincing portrait of the Negro “villain” is sur- 


passed in offensiveness only by the author’s 

shocking failure to condemn death outside the 

law, if not by implication to condone it... . 
Catherine J. Brennan 
Bronx, N. Y. 

Ed.: I must confess that I am still unable 
to detect any condonation of the illegal killing. 
Incidentally, Edith Tatum wrote a story en- 
titled “Body Servant” (CATHOLIC Wort, 
Sept., 1937), telling the true story of her 
father and his young Negro slave who went 
to war together and how Johnnie saved his 
master’s life at the battle of Chickamauga. 
Published in book form, Mrs. Roosevelt re- 
viewed it in her “My Day” column and began 
to correspond with the author, who is actively 
interested in Negro advancement through edu- 
cation and religion. 


DID FRANCIS THOMPSON ATTEMPT SUICIDE? 
EDITOR: 


Apropos Mr. Doyle Hennessy’s article in the 
February issue, “Did Francis Thompson At- 
tempt Suicide?” permit the undersigned to 
say that in the notes of his annotated edition 
of Thompson’s poems, he speaks of “Thomp- 
son’s nearness to despair at the moment of his 
rescue,” whereas Wilfrid Blunt states: 
“Thompson had yielded to despair.” The poet’s 
attempted suicide is not “an accepted part of 
the historical record.” Its chief acceptances 
are Blunt’s and John Thomson’s, and no 
serious-minded person would consider the 
writings of either an historical record. 

Moreover, Mr. Felix Doherty does not use 
Thompson’s attempted suicide as climax of 
Song Out of Sorrow. In the play the drunken 
Cockney, Bill, prepares the fatal draught and 
urges the poet to drink when his mind is 
clouded and his will weakened by laudanum. 
Presently Bill knocks a volume of Chatterton’s 
poems to the floor. The sound dispels Thomp- 
son’s stupor and he recalls that help came 
just: after Chatterton had committed suicide. 

Then, in a final, dramatic rejection of Bill’s 
persistent suggestions of self-destruction, 
Thompson cries: “Oh, Christ crucified !”—and 
in Him, finds hope. Only after the fall of the 
Chatterton book is Thompson’s status as a 
free agent restored. His renewed struggle 
against temptation—supernaturally motivated 
here, as in the crisis, Act III—finally ends in 


victory. Terence L. Connolly, S.J. 
Boston College 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


We urge our correspondents to make their letters as short as possible. 
Communications of 250 words or less are preferred. 
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PROTESTANT VS. CATHOLIC T’’ 
EDITOR: 


Please accept my congratulations on your 
fine editorial entitled “I Believe in Television.” 
I believe that you have made a positive con- 
tribution to the increase of good culture in our 
generation. 

I suspect, however, that your optimism that 
Protestant televiewers look with envy on the 
telegenic characteristics of Roman Catholicism 
is rather optimistically founded. There is yet 
another angle to this whole question. I be- 
lieve very strongly that the initial advantage 
which your Church holds is cancelled out by 
the routine nature of your ritual. The tele- 
viewer will soon become weary of viewing the 
same ritual week after week. I may be wrong, 
but it is food for thought. 

Thanking you for this contribution to our 
understanding of the problems of television. 

Edward John Carnell, Ph.D. 


Fuller Theological Seminary 
Pasadena, Cali}. 


Ed.: This raises an interesting point. How- 
ever, the TV cameras show close-ups of the 
face and gestures of the priest and these per- 
sonal features are never routine. Moreover, 
the variety of ceremonies and the colors and 
cut of vestments have great telegenic pos- 
sibilities. 


SIXTEEN YEARS AGO 
EDITOR: 


Rather late in the day I am replying to 
an article I have just come across in THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD, February 1934, entitled “Did 
Gounod Compose ‘Faust’?” 

I consider this article to be just nonsense. 
I could, if I wished to do so, take various 
points in it and show them to be very weak 
indeed. I regret, however, I have not the 
time. There are, however, two observations 
I would like to make: (1) Although “Faust” 
is rightly a most popular work, there are 
musicians and critics in this country who do 
not consider it to be Gounod’s best musical 
achievement at all. (2) I am surprised that 
a reputable Catholic review should print an 
article, which, without any real foundation at 
all, accuses a great Catholic musician of steal- 
ing another man’s work... . 

F. E. Hamilton 
London, England 

Ed.: I am catching up on my reading of 
back numbers. But I haven’t reached 1934 
yet. 
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STALIN AND ATTLEE 
EDITOR: 


I enjoyed your Editor’s Note to the letter 
of Rev. Thomas Hanrahan regarding his let- 
ter on “The Welfare State.” In this article, 
Father Hanrahan asked if you would “con- 
sider inviting Senator Humphreys to write 
an article’ on the Welfare State for THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD. 

Knowing from years of reading THE CATH- 
OLIC WORLD, both you and Father Gillis have 
always had the best talent obtainable, now 
may I respectfully suggest you get the best 
authority on the Welfare State? Doubtless 
Joe Stalin is too busy with his election cam- 
paign to write this article, but you may find 
Clement Attlee would be willing to enlighten 
us on this subject. The best is none too good. 

John Agnew 


‘ Ridgewood, N. J. 
Ed.: Mr. Stalin has already rejected our in- 


vitation to write an article on the “Cause and 
Cure of Public Opinion.” 


FATHER GILLIS AND BLANSHARD 
EDITOR: 


I have just read Father Gillis’s “Open Let- 
ter to Anti-Catholic Agitators” in the March 
issue. 

Can we have reprints? Some organization 
in each State ought to undertake to send cop- 
ies to all our legislators, city and county offi- 
cials, all Protestant ministers, editors of 
papers and so and so on. It is a classic, ir- 
refutable. 

Why not work through the N. C. W. C., the 
K. of C., the individual ordinaries. Why will 











we take this slander lying down? Let’s get 
up and give it back to them in the fine exposi- 
tion of Father Gillis? 

This, I think, is it! Our opportunity to 
flood the country with a fine statement. We 
must have reprints. Reader’s Digest sells 
them by the tens of thousands, the hundreds 
of thousands. Let THE CATHOLIC WORLD sell 
them by the millions, subsidized by parishes 
or what have you. 

Can we have them? 

Rev. R. E. Nolan 


Church of Saint Stephen 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ed.: Reprints of Father Gillis’s “Open Let- 
ter” are available at five cents each. 


NEWMAN CLUBS ARE VITAL 
EDITOR: 


We of the National Newman Club Fed- 
eration were very much impressed by the arti- 
cle entitled “Newman Clubs Are Vital” writ- 
ten by Father James Maguire. . On behalf 
of the National Federation I wish to express 
our sincerest gratitude for your interest in 
Newman work and hope that we shall be able 
to reciprocate your co-operation in the very 
near future. 

Dennis Duffy, President 


National Newman Club Federation 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


EDITOR: 


Thank you and congratulations for running 
the fine article, “Newman Clubs Are Vital,” 
in your March issue. This is the best article 
on the Newman Club movement which I have 
yet seen printed. What a pleasure to read a 
constructive article by an informed author! 

We have the pleasure of working with your 
fellow Paulists—Father Quinan, Father Walsh 
and Father Albright—here at the University 
of California Newman Hall. The Paulists are 
the ones best suited to write about Newman 
Club work, we are convinced. 

Alan Talt 
1st Vice President 


Newman Club Federation 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Ed.:We agree: Paulists are Vital. 


We urge our correspondents to make their letters as short as possible. 
of 250 words or less are preferred. 
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SUGGESTION FROM MISSOULA 
EDITOR: 


I have recently subscribed to THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD and simply want to tell you how much 
I enjoy it and benefit from it. I am a grad- 
uate of a Catholic college in St. Paul, the 
College of St. Catherine, and reside in Mon- 
tana now. I am study club chairman for one 
parish here in Missoula and so vitally inter- 
ested in making as many Catholics as possible 
aware of the crisis in our country. If only 
one can make them think, then read, at least 
we will be paving the way to their eventual 
realization of the eminence of the crisis and 
of the possible loss of their human rights, let 
alone their Catholic ones. That is the first 
step.... Can you possibly secure the alumnae 
lists from Catholic colleges, and send them 
letters? There must be legions who should 
take a Catholic publication and do not. Your 
new format is most striking and your ex- 
cellent magazine deserves at least 25,000! 


Mrs. Daniel J. Hagen 


Missoula, Mont. 


Ed.: A few alumnae associations have been 
co-operative. But in general, it is more diffi- 
cult to see Catholic alumnae lists than to see 
the flying saucers. 


TELEVISION PARENTS 
EDITOR: 


There are many features of television that 
have to be taken into consideration before we 
can give it the “green light” as beneficial to 
humanity. There isn’t any question but that 
it will harm the art of conversation to a cer- 
tain degree and incidentally discourage a por- 
tion of our people from the urge to inde- 
pendent thought. How much attention, may 
I ask, will all school pupils give to their 
home-work with a television set in their 
homes? Parents will be unable to exercise any 
real authority in this regard. With all of 
our modern inventions today we labor under 
the delusion that we have progress. 

Bernard Gregory Stone 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Ed.: I believe that juvenile abuse of TV 
is only a symptom of weak-willed parental 
authority. Restore the authority of parents 
and you will have nothing to fear from TV. 


Communications 
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ANOTHER LUTHER? 
EDITOR: 


After reading your article on “Freedom and 
Catholic Authority” in the April issue, reluc- 
tantly, I began to wonder if another Luther 
is soon to appear on this scene of controversy. 
On page 5 you dare say that “She [the 
Church] only asks that they accept the full 
teaching of Christ.” That fully coincides 
with my Methodist teaching, when at the age 
of sixteen, I accepted Christ, was baptized 
and became a full member of that Church. If 
your conviction is truly expressed in those 
few words, you’re a long way ahead of the 
average Protestant or Catholic. 


William A. Rich 
Lawrence, Mass. 


Ed.: The full teaching of Christ includes 
the texts which establish one universal teach- 
ing Church with Peter as the head. Christ said 
this Church would last till the end of the 
world. 


“WHO OWNS IRELAND?” 
EDITOR: 


Will you permit me as the unworthy Presi- 
dent of the American League for an Undi- 
vided Ireland to extend my most sincere thanks, 
both officially and personally, for the extreme- 
ly persuasive and forceful editorial in this 
month’s CATHOLIC WorRLD, “Who Owns Ire- 
land?” Coming from a journal of the out- 
standing prestige and influence of THE CATHO- 
LIC WORLD, it is extremely timely and effective. 


Joseph Scott 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


IN MEMORY OF RICHARD PURCELL 
EDITOR: 


On the 8rd of January, the Catholic Church 
lost one of its outstanding American historians, 
Dr. Richard J. Purcell of the Catholic Univer- 
sity. Throughout the country, he was re- 
spected as an accurate, careful scholar whose 
judgment on historical matters was authori- 
tatively received. I knew him as a professor 
at the University where I was privileged to be 
one of his students. I valued him as a friend 
whose active interest in my work continued long 
after I left the University. I remember ask- 
ing him one time why he left Yale where he 
taught from 1913 to 1916. His answer was a 
tribute to his interest in Catholic education: 


“TI felt I could better help the cause of Catholic 
scholarship at a Catholic school than where I 
was.” 

Your readers may be interested in seeing a 
tribute to this former contributor to THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD in Records of the American 
Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia, 
“In Memoriam: Richard J. Purcell,” by Father 
Hugh J. Nolan. 


Vincent F. Holden, C.S.P. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Ed.: I share Father Holden’s admiration 
for Doctor Purcell. His numerous book re- 
views in our columns were eminently fair and 
absolutely accurate. My memories of the man 
are most happy. May the angels lead this un- 
tiring scholar into the rest of eternal wisdom. 


ALONE—LOST—ALONE 
EDITOR: 


Is there one who read, without re-reading 
and re-reading the story, “The Wind That 
Carries the Seed,” in the May issue? It is the 
old story, beautifully retold of a priest who 
thinks he can escape from Christ by fleeing 
his monastery and changing his clothes. Then 
in a little chapel in Notre Dame Cathedral, 
while serving Mass, he realizes what he should 
always have known, that a priest can never 
escape from Christ. No! Not ever! 

Please, Father Editor, for the sake of others, 
“Alone—Lost—Alone,” save space, sometimes, 
for other such stories! 


E. Boyd Barrett 
Soquel, Calif. 





Ill 
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WIDENING A CIRCLE OF INFLUENCE 
EDITOR: 


Please send me 4,000 copies of the reprint of 
Father Gillis’s “Open Letter to Anti-Catholic 
Agitators.” Congratulations on getting this 
reprint out! I intend to send a copy to every 
minister in this town, to all legislators, to 
all our local aldermen and politicians, and to 
most of the ministers in the city, besides cover- 
ing our parish mailing list of some 3,300. So, 
if I go through with plans as intended, the 
city of Minneapolis and the officialdom of the 
State of Minnesota will have to close their 
eyes tightly to miss it. Parish check for 
$120.00 is enclosed and I hope you sell a mil- 
lion copies! 

Rev. R. E. Nolan 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Ed.: Four thousand thanks, Father Nolan. 
On Page 214 in this issue we present Father 
Gillis’s answer to a question arising out of his 
“Open Letter.” 


FROM BEYOND THE PYRENEES 
EDITOR: 


Your article entitled “A Priest on the Span- 
ish Frontier” has spurred the indignation of 
all those who have a first-hand knowledge of 
the present situation of Spain. The author, a 
priest who lived in a dark abbey of the South- 
ern France, writes with appalling conviction 
and dogmatism; but his ignorance and distor- 
tion of the Spanish facts is even more appall- 
ing. It appears that the purpose of the article 
was to defend Spain against the attacks of the 
Protestants; yet the author does it so unsuc- 
cessfully that.the effect is rather anti-Spanish. 

I was born in Spain and I lived in that coun- 
try for twenty years. I was present at the 
Civil War as well as the first years of the post- 
war, and it is my humble opinion that I am 
more entitled to know what is going on in my 
country than the one who gets his information 
from beyond the Pyrenees. 

There is an important statement I would 
like to clarify: “The clergy are the privileged 
class. The secular clergy travel first-class at 
half-fare while religious travel scot-free on 
the railways.” First of all, most of the Span- 
ish clergy come from the humble classes, from 
the farmers who make their livelihood by 
working the land, and there are few, if any, 
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who forget their origin. When traveling by 
railway, the religious get a discount of one- 
third not precisely one-half. And nobody has 
the privilege of traveling scot-free in first- 
class. 

Some other allusions to the “Guardia Civil 
who has a post every two kilometers,” to the 
“wine more plentiful than water,” and the 
like, are just poor jokes. I am sure that such 
an article, if translated into Spanish, would 
be welcome in my country as the best comedy 
of the year. Those who live in a place from 
which they “can see the snow-white Pyrenees” 
are entitled to write on the snow of the Pyre- 
nees, but they are not entitled to blunder about 
Spain. A Spaniard 

Washington, D. C. 


DEATH-BED REPENTANCE 
EDITOR: 


This is concerning the note of indignant dis- 
belief struck by Jane Howes (“Out of the 
Pit”) as regards the implied salvation of 
Scobie. I agree with Miss Howes that she was 
fortunate in being allowed to work painfully 
toward her own repentance and salvation. 
She, however, was among the lucky ones. Not 
all sinners have the’ opportunity to do some 
good before their lease on life has expired. 

I would like to call attention to those poor 
souls who do not see the light until their last 
hour. It is conceivable that Miss Howes un- 
derestimates the great mercy of God, for she 
intimates that only those who (like herself) 
have “hoed the long row,” ever receive or care 
to receive God’s merciful forgiveness. This, 
as we very well know, is not the case. We 
have all heard of or been eyewitnesses to 
death-bed repentances (of which Miss Howes 
apparently takes no cognizance). Who are we, 
indeed, mere mortals that we are, to attempt 
to fathom the mysterious workings of God’s 
grace? In a flash the light may come, God’s 
grace triumph, and the sinner, in an instant 
of realization and love, returns to God. 

Everyone is entitled to his opinion concern- 
ing Scobie’s fate, but I think it would be well 
for us to remember that Christ came on this 
earth to forgive men, not to judge them. So, 
too, should we. 

Adrienne Koch 
Bronxville, N. Y. 
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I have come in contact. ; 
Please leave out the “sappy” stories. 
Sister Lucille Corinne 


College of St. Scholastica 
Duluth, Minn. 


PRAISE FROM AN EXPERT 
EDITOR: 


Thank you for “The Pope as the Pilgrim 
Sees Him,” by Dr. Margaret R. Grennan, in 
your July issue. Dr. Grennan’s insight and 
emotional responsiveness which underly her 
mastery of words make it possible for the 
reader not only to see the Pontiff on widely 
different occasions but to feel the many aspects 
of his amazingly rich personality. This is in- 
deed to write with beauty and power! 


Dr. Joseph J. Reilly 
Hunter College, New York 


MESSAGE FROM MANHATTANVILLE 
EDITOR: 


At the end of the year, wishes and prayers 
are possible while correspondence remains 
blocked. But I do want to tell you even at this 
date how happy all at Manhattanville were for 
the honor so justly deserved which was con- 
ferred upon THE CATHOLIC WORLD. While you 
would not seek the award, I am glad that the 
award sought you out and gave you deserved 
recognition. It seems to me that you have 
done a great deal of late streamlining the 
presentation of Catholic thought in the maga- 
zine. I find the articles varied, timely and in- 
teresting. 

Mother E. M. O’Byrne, President 


Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart 
New York, N. Y. 


CHILDERLEY 
EDITOR: 


In the June sue of THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
appeared an article, “The Catholic Revival,” 
written by Sally Cassidy. Reference in this 
article was made to Childerley and to the work 
of Johanna Doniat at Childerley. Sally Cas- 
sidy has been a good friend of Childerley’s 
and I am certain that her last thought or de- 
sire would be to hurt anything or offend any- 
one concerning Childerley. 

However, the tone of her article was clearly 
such as to lead to the conclusion that our doors 
were about to close forever, if they were not 
already closed. Such is absolutely not the 
fact. There are other minor discrepancies in 
the article, such as the reference to Childer- 
ley being a refuge for a convert. The convert 
was not driven from her home to a refuge; she 


used the place as a summer home and quiet 
retreat for meditation. Such inaccuracies lead 
me to believe that Sally Cassidy wrote the ar- 
ticle with more fervor than reportorial accu- 
racy. In so doing, she has done us considerable 
harm by fostering the idea that we are on the 
verge of dissolution. 

Contrary to any intention to terminate activ- 
ity at Childerley, it should be pointed out that 
on Pentecost Sunday there was an open house 
at Childerley attended by several hundred of 
our well-wishers and contributors. Had this 
not been Memorial Day week-end, the number 
present would have been much larger. Surely, 
this does not indicate a desire or possibility of 
ending this work. 

I would greatly appreciate your giving this 
letter such publicity in connection with Miss 
Cassidy’s next article as possible in order tc 
help somewhat in removing the erroneous im- 
pression she has unintentionally created. 

It is true that, as present, we need funds 
larger in amount than our annual budget te 
provide additional utilities. However, we 
have well-laid plans to provide these funds and 
are confident they will be forthcoming. (Let 
not these plans militate against the possibility 
that some of your readers may wish, at this 
time, to contribute to this work of which His 
Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch has said, 
“It must go on,” and to which he has person- 
ally contributed generously.) 

James J. Lewis 


The Calvert Foundation of Chicago 
Chicago, Ill. 


ARE ANGELS ENVIOUS? 
EDITOR: 


A world of explanation, please, with refer- 
ence to a line from Thomas L. Browne’s poem 
in July. 

“Sacred silence, a miracle is here. 
Angels, envious, watch a human pair 
Become each other, joy and pain to 
RE 

Since angels are pure spirits, how and why 

are they envious of man’s happiness? 


Mildred Camera 
New York, N. Y. 


Ed.: A poet is allowed some poetic license 
when he attempts to express the fact that 
angels cannot receive a Sacrament. They are 
not envious in a sinful sense but they are 
keenly aware of the kingship of human nature 
united to the divine nature in Christ and re- 
flected in the Sacraments. 


Ill 
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MOUNIER’S IMPOVERISHED FAMILY 
EDITOR: 


Since THE CATHOLIC WORLD scooped the 
American Press (as far as I know) with Sally 
Cassidy’s article on the late Emmanuel 
Mounier, I think it would be fitting if you 
would call attention to the group “Amis d’Em- 
manuel Mounier’ which is being formed to 
help his struggling widow and children. 
(Mounier practiced a thorough-going poverty 
and didn’t take a regular salary for editing 
Tsprit.) Contributions may be sent c/o 
Esprit, 27 Rue Jacob, Paris VlIe. 

Joseph E. Cuneen 
New York, N. Y. 


TIME TO NEGOTIATE? 
EDITOR: 


I have sent the following letter to Senator 
McCarthy: 

“Dear Senator: Don’t give up! The fight is 
on. This momentary enthusiasm over Tru- 
man’s ‘firm resolution’ and ‘courageous deci- 
sions’ is no less stupid than our enthusiasm 
for peace and the U.N. has been in bygone 
years. One does not accept a decisive struggle 
at a time dictated by the enemy. The whole 
initiative and the timing is with the Soviet 
Union, and theirs is, moreover, at this mo- 
ment, the preponderance of power, thanks to 
seven years of self-deceit, treason and incom- 
petence on our part. 

“In October, or was it November, 1943, 
when Cordell Hull returned from Moscow with 
the ‘United Nations’ idea, I knew and said so, 
that the war would not be won by us but by 
the U.S.S.R., because the ‘United Nations’ 
meant, despite all fine-sounding phrases ut- 
tered by our Vandenbergs and John Foster 
Dulleses . . . our resignation from a force- 
fully conducted American foreign policy. To- 
day it seems that the only statesman we had, 
I mean, the only man with some foresight, was 
Forrestal. This I conclude from Admiral 
Zacharias’ recent and most revealing articles 
in Look Magazine. Did you read them? 

“When Mrs. Henry R. Luce (Clare Boothe), 
in February, 1945, asked me the question, 
‘How can we resist the growing might of 
Communism?’—my answer was, ‘Japan must 
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become our ally and our soldier in the Far 
East.’ Now read in Look Magazine of May 
23 and June 6, 1950, what Forrestal wanted 
to do early in 1945 and how his plans were 
frustrated by our traitors in the Department 
of State. 

“At this moment we have no strong allies 
because we de-militarized our potential allies, 
Germany, Italy and Japan; we betrayed 
Chiang Kai-shek to-our enemy and we helped 
to destroy the British, the Dutch and the 
French Empires by fostering the so-called 
‘liberation movements,’ instead of hanging the 
dozen adventurers who posed (in headlines) 
as ‘national liberators’ and are now, to say 
the least, not our friends! | 

“The best thing to do, in my humble opinion, 
at least at this moment, is to negotiate in 
order to gain time; to purge our administra- 
tion of traitors and fools, to rearm to the last 
man and then to take up the struggle against 
the world enemy at a moment favorable to us.” 

This is what I think; I hope I am wrong. 


Hermann Borchardt 
New York, N. Y. 


Ed.: (1) I must confess I am one of the 
enthusiastic admirers of Truman’s decision. 
(2) Seven years of self-deceit and incompe- 
tence in the State Department. Yes, indeed. 
(3) The fall of the U.N. would be tragic. 
(4) Forrestal was one bright light in seven 
years of fog. 


FROM HAWAII 
EDITOR: 


As a student in college I find THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD of great value. I have subscribed for 
four months, and I have enjoyed every issue. 
All the articles are timely and written in a 
scholarly style from a Catholic viewpoint. At 
the same time they are so entertaining I really 
enjoy them. It is surprising how often I am 
able to discuss a subject in class because I 
read about it in THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 

As THE CATHOLIC WORLD is seldom seen in 
Hawaii, I am going to pass my copies on to 
both Catholic and non-Catholic friends. 


Catherine Chock 
Honolulu, T. H. 
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FOR TEEN-AGE AND UP 


Examination of Conscienee 
By Rev. Paul F. Flynn, S.T.B. 


Whether you’re a young man or a young woman, if you’re in- 
terested in happiness you'll find this booklet very interesting 

. . and if you'll use this booklet habitually you will become 
better and better as time goes on. A lifetime of becoming 
better and better will give you more and more happiness 
in this life and a guarantee of eternal happiness later. 


: 


10c, $7.50 the 100 (Single Copy Postpaid, 15c) 
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THE MESSAGE OF CHRIST 


Sermon Sketches 
By DR. ADOLF DONDERS 


Translated by REV. RUDOLPH KRAUS, Ph.D., S.T.D. 
$6.00 


The 469 pages of this work contain 204 sermon sketches, arranged according 
to the ecclesiastical year and based largely on the Gospels. 

The treatment of the subjects is marked by three outstanding features. 

1. The wealth of spiritual contents. Thus the Scripture text is seen to em- 
brace, imply, or suggest a surprising extent of moral doctrine and exhortation. 

2. The order. The arrangement, following the seasons and the Sundays of the 
Church year, makes the volume convenient for priests, who usually preach on 
some text taken from the Sunday Gospel. 

3. The divisions. Each sketch is so divided that it may serve for use in the 
preparation of a full-length sermon or for five-minute homilies. 

Since, especially in large parishes, the priests, even with abundant zeal and 
good will, find the available time inadequate for painstaking preparation of the 
Sunday sermon, they will welcome this convenient aid. 


At your bookstore or from 


15 & 17 SOUTH BROADWAY ST. LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 
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Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
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Day and Boarding School for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
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goodness smoking pleasure.” 


WILL YOU JOIN US? 7 
Active Membership $ 1.00 a year | 
Associate Membership $ 5.00 a year ‘, 


Contributing Membership $ 10.00 a year 
Life Membership $100.00 Fopularr since 1874 


——— 


wus (9. G. Sullivan, Inc., Manchester, N. H. 


















































Coming in the October Issue 


of 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
THE NEGRO 


in 


THE NEW YORK ARCHDIOCESE 
by 
Emanuel A. Romero 


Recipient of the Papal Honor—Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice 
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